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PREFACE 


T his book and its predecessor (Part I) aim at pro- 
viding for the general reader a brief introduction to 
the present African situation, with particular 
reference to the problem of self-government. 

I am very conscious of the difficulty of covering so wide 
a field in so small a space,, but I am convinced that the 
attempt should he made. If I have had one class of readers 
more in mind than another, it is those who have gone far 
enough through the secondary schools to be fully literate 
in English, but who have not had the opportunity of 
further education, except, perhaps, specialized training 
for one of the professions. It is these men who at present 
hold the key to African progress. They are politically 
conscious, and many have already organized themselves 
into discussion and study groups. I hope that these books 
may be useful to them by stimulating discussion of a num- 
ber of related topics. 

I have tried to be impartial. If I have a bias it is to plead 
with educated Africans the cause of the illiterate. Most of 
my own work in tropical Africa has been done in educa- 
tionally ‘backward’ areas, and it has left me with a sense 
of tragic waste. For every African man or woman who 
wins through to secondary or higher education there are 
hundreds— intellectually as well equipped— who have 
no education at all, or none worthy of the name. Yet 
if they can be educated, either as adults or as children, 
they are potentially an immensely powerful force in speed- 
ing African economic and political development. 
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‘A few of the people who have read this hook in, 
manuscript have suggested that I have pamted a rather 
gloomy picture, and even that I may be thought to have 
represented Africans in an unfavourable light. Whether 
the picture is indeed gloomy must depend on one’s esti- 
mate of African character and African intelligence. It is 
my own strongly-held belief, based on twenty years of 
work in African elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion, that Africans are no whit inferior to men of any 
other race. Actual differences in attainment still exist, but 
none that cannot be fairly attributed to differences in 
environment and opportunity. Surely, the road to progress 
lies, not in minimizing and glossing over hampering diffi- 
culties, but in probing them and seeking their cause, so 
that they may be overcome. « 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr. Audrey I. Richards 
of the London School of Economics for general and detailed 
criticism of the whole book, and to many other penons, 
African and European, who read and criticized particular 
chapters. I owe a special debt to Mr. Arthur Philips, 
Crown Counsel, Kenya, and to Mr. Justice Wilson, 
Tanganyika Territory, for their criticism of the original 
draft of Chapter XII. I have not accepted all the criticism 
offered, and the responsibility for the remaining imper- 
fections is therefore entirely inine. 

T. R. BATTEN 

Makerere College, 

Kampala, Uganda 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

T his book contains the second part of a survey of 
some of the present-day problems of Britain’s 
tropical African colonies. The first part deals 
especially with economic problems, and this second part 
with the social and political situation: but all problems, of 
whatever kind, are considered in relation to the main 
problem of rearjiing full self-governing status. 

I dealt first with economic problems because no grant 
of self-government can greatly benefit the people to whom 
it is made unless they can produce enough wealth to sup- 
port an efficient government of their own. No government 
can be fully efficient unless the people can afford to pay 
taxes large enough to provide the social and economic 
services they need for their health and happiness, 

Among these services education must rank high if the 
people are to be able to judge wisely when ordering the 
affairs of their country under any democratic form of 
government. 

Arthur Bryant has admirably stated the need for a 
sound econdmic foundation in the modern democratic 
State 

An under-nourished man who has been deprived by eco- 
nomic circumstances of a decent family life, adequate ^uca- 
tion, the discipline and self-respect of usefiil labour, and the 
background and security of an assured home cannot be ex- 
pected wisely to control his own life or that of the nation to 
which he belongs. He will, instead, be the prey of political and 
economic hucksters and sharks. 


1 



2 ^PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 

,The writer was referring especially to Britain, but his 
words apply with equal truth to tropical Africa. 

My survey of economic problems was necessarily incpm- 
plete: partly, of course, because lack of space in a small 
book meant that much detail had to be left out, but partly 
also because it is impossible to separate economic from 
social problems. Thus the standard of health and educa- 
tion both influences and is influenced by the economic 
situation. African standards of health and education can- 
not rise unless more wealth can be produced to provide for 
greatly increased numbers of doetors, nurses, health- 
workers and teachers, and to build and maintain many 
more hospitals, dispensaries and schools. But, on the other 
hand, higher standards of health and education are equally 
necessary to assist economic production.,111 health and 
ignorance are powerful factors in keeping people poor. It 
was in the hope of helping Africans to overcome this diffi- 
culty that the British Parliament passed the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts. 

While problems of health and education are thus doubly 
linked with those of economics, they are similarly closely 
related to the subject matter of the latter part of this book, 
where I discuss the problem of safeguarding freedom for 
the citizens of the future self-governing African states. The 
term ‘self-government’ presupposes the existence of some 
political unit which is capable of governing itself. But 
where in any British tropical African colony does the neces- 
sary degree of unity of purpose and common feeling exist 
at the present day? And is self-government to mean for most 
Africans a mere change of rulers — a change from white 
rule to that of a small minority of educated Africans, while 
safeguards are lacking that they will rule in the interests 
of rdl rather than of themselves alone? To the British — and 
to the Americans— true self-government means something 
more than that. It means that the people are sufficiently 
well educated and experienced in public affairs to have 
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developed the qualities which alone maie possible the, 
lasting enjoyment of freedom. Woodrow Wilson, a former 
President of the United States of America, once wrote: 

* 

Self-government is not a mere form of institution, to be had 
when desired, if only the proper pains are taken. It is a form 
of character. It follows upon the long discipline which gives 
a people self-possession, self-mastery, the habit of order and 
peace and common counsel, and a reverence for law which 
will not fail when they themselves become the makers of law. 

Self-government, after all, should be representative of 
the will of the people, and it can only flourish where the 
people generally possess the qualities which fit them to 
exercise it. To-day, widespread education which is in the 
fullest sense designed to produce these qualities is one of 
Africa’s most urgent needs. Real freedom is not something 
which can be given and accepted. Poverty, disease, preju- 
dice and self-seeking are itk enemies no less than conquest 
by a foreign power. 



CHAPTER n 


HEALTH IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

H ealth problems are obviously important, if only 
because their solution would reduce preventable suf- 
fering. But this is not the only reason. While health 
standards remain low almost all desirable economic and 
social development is affected for the worse. For many 
reasons it is essential that Africans should produce more 
wealth, but poor health remjuns as a chief cause of inef- 
ficiency among peasants and labourers. Education is back- 
ward. Yet the value even of the teaching it has so far been 
possible to provide is lessened by the effect of ill health 
on ability to learn and on school attendances. In fact, 
success in raising health standards is basic to the whole 
problem of development. 

Improvement partly depends on the discovery of better 
ways of preventing and curing disease. Progress of this 
sort is m^e possible by research and patient investigation 
into the causes and effects of disease on the human body. 
Better knowledge of causes may suggest new means of 
prevention: and the more that is known of the course of 
disease in the body the greater the hope of better methods 
of curing it. The prevention of malaria, for instance, has 
been made possible by discovering that the disease is 
caused by the bite of infected anopheline mosquitoes, Not 
until this was known was it possible to surest means of 
reducing the danger by the use of mosquito nets, the 
screening of houses with wire gauze, and the wearing of 
protective clothing such as mosquito boots at night. Then 
study of the life history of the mosquito showed that the 
danger could he further reduced by draining the swamps 
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and standing water where mosquitoes breed, or by oiling 
the surface of water to kill the mosquitoes at the larval 
stage. Similarly, study of the disease in the human body 
has led to the discovery of better ways of curing malaria 
when it occurs. And, of course, constant efforts are still 
being made to control this and other diseases either by 
attacking their causes or by finding more effective treat- 
ment of cases of illness. 

There is a second approach to health problems which 
emphasizes the importance of measures of even wider 
scope. It regards health as something more than the mere 
absence of disease, and as a positive state of abounding 
fitness and energy in which the human body reaches the 
fullest possible development of its physical and mental 
powers. As this ideal is approached disease will become 
less because people will become more able to resist it, or 
at the worst it will be more easily cured. 

Health viewed from this angle involves far more than 
the control of disease through prevention and cure. The 
centre of interest moves to those factors which are necessary 
to the best possible development of health, and there is much 
less concern with the causes of specific kinds of disease. 

From whichever angle the problems of health are looked 
at — ^the promotion of positive ^ood health or the preven- 
tion and cure of disease— they cannot be solved completely 
in the hospital and laboratory. The factors which deter- 
mine the standard of health of the people in any particular 
place are many, and the habits and customs of the people 
are not less important in this respect than the existence of 
possible causes of infection. The fact that germs of disease 
are present does not necessarily mean that all persons who 
come in contact with them become ill. Disease attacks men 
most successfully when their standard of general health is 
low, and when the conditions under which they live expose 
them to constant and heavy risk of infection. 

One common reason for a tow standard of general health 
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and well-being is lack of sufficient food, but health is also 
affected where the food eaten, though ample in quantity, 
lacks some of the substances constantly required by the 
body to keep it in full health. In many cases lack of such 
substances may lead to certain kinds of illness which are 
known as nutritional diseases. Beri-beri, pellagra and 
scurvy are diseases of this kind, and they are cured mainly 
by introducing into the patient’s diet foodstuffs which 
contain the missing substances. But even where no specific 
cases of nutritional disease occur the effect of a badly 
balanced diet is to make people much more open to attack 
by diseases of all kinds.^ 

Health standards are affected by other conditions also. 
Thus some diseases, such as leprosy, are spread by the 
close and frequent contact of healthy persons with lepers: 
others, such as tuberculosis, by breathing in air laden with 
germs given out in the breath of those who have the disease. 
Favourable conditions for the infection of healthy people 
with diseases of these kinds obviously exist where several 
people live crowded together in one small room, and the 
risk of infection is increased still more if door and window 
openings are small, and if those who occupy the room have 
the habit of closing these openings at night. 

Bad housing also helps other kinds of disease to spread. 
The mud and wattle hut which is so common in tropical 
African villages, floored with mud and roofed with thatch, 
and often surrounded with food scraps and other rubbish 
on the ground outside, provides an ideal home for rats, 
ticks, fleas and other similar carriers of disease. Moreover, 
beds made from reeds or bamboos provide hiding places 
for lice and bedbugs. The spread of plague, relapsing 
fever, and typhus fever is helped by the existence of such 
conditions. 

* For further informatioa on tbb point see pp. 14-15. There is an 
excellent study of health and disease in relation to nutrition and food 
production in Dr. G. T. Wrench's book, The Wheel cf Health, Daniel. 
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• Yet other diseases become widely spread owing to the 
lack of any suitable arrangements for the disposal of 
human excrement. Flies settling on it may carry i^ection 
to food and thence to the body. Or the excrement may 
enter water and thus spread disease among those who drink 
the infected water. Diseases due to such causes are very 
common throughout most tropical countries. Many of 
them are helminthic diseases, i.e. diseases caused by the 
introduction into the body of parasitic worms. Hookworm 
and bilharzia are instances of this type of disease. 

Diseases of these and other kinds were already common 
in tropical Africa long before Partition, and there is little 
reason to suppose that African health standards had 
changed very much for hundreds of years before that time. 
If anything health had probably improved owing to the 
introduction of such new crops as cassava, groundnuts, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, onions, sugarcane, maize and 
rice, as well as many other foodstuffs, by the Portuguese 
during their attempts at African colonization during the 
sixteenth century. Cassava was especially useful as a 
famine crop, and many of the other foodstuffs brought 
valuable new elements into African diets. Since Partition, 
however, a series of sweeping changes in African social and 
economic life have led to the rise of many new health 
problems. 

The most obvious result of the Partition of Africa and 
the coming_of the white man as far as health is concerned 
is that Europeans brought with them a considerable 
knowledge of the causes of disease, which has been further 
steadily increased by the study of disease in Africa. This 
knowledge has been used for the benefit of the people, both 
by governments through the officers of their medical 
departments, and by missions which have mmntained 
many hospitals and dispensaries for the treatment of the 
sick. It is true that much has been accomplished. It is 
equally true that it has not so far been possible to develop 
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health and medical services widely enough to help elFeCf 
lively more than a very small proportion of the inhabitants 
of the colonics. 

There is another side to the picture which makes it 
doubtful whether, in spite of the work that has been done, 
the health of the people generally is on balanee better 
than it was fifty years ago. This is because of the changes 
which have taken place in the economic and social situa- 
tion. Most of these changes have been inevitable, and even 
desirable on other grounds, but they have sometimes been 
the cause of new dangers to health. 

We have already noted that proper feeding is one of 
the most important factors in safeguarding health stan- 
dards, but it is more than doubtful whether the events of 
the last fifty years have enabled the peasaiit and labouring 
classes to attain a more ample and better-balanced diet. 
Trade, and especially the export trade, has been encour- 
aged in every possible way; by the introduction of new 
crops, by the expert advice of officers of the agricultural 
departments, by the introduction of the plough, and, in- 
directly, by stimulating a demand for imported goods and 
by introducing a money tax. In some colonies this drive 
for production for export has been so successful that it has 
endangered the production_of food, so that a primarily 
farming community has come to rely on imports to meet 
part of its food needs, as in the Gambia and on the Gold 
Coast. Also, insome places, production has already gone too 
far. Forests have been cut down to make room for the cul- 
tivation of export crops to such an extent that soil erosion 
has become a serious threat to food production, no less 
than to the export trade. Where this has happened it is 
becoming ever more difficult to maintain even existing 
standards of nutrition, and the immediate danger to health 
if this threat develops further needs no stressing. Against 
this, and on the credit side, must be set the introduction of 
new food crops and improved methods of agriculture in 
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some areas, but it is doubtful whether progress in these, 
directions has been nearly great enough to offset the harm 
already done by the widespread evil of over-cultivation. 

Health has also been affected during the present century 
by changes in African housing; favourably where people 
have become wealthy enough to use better materials such 
as tiles and bricks, locally made on the European pattern; 
but unfavourably in other instances. For example, many 
tribes once followed the custom of burning huts in which 
people had died. This was a health measure which did 
much to destroy possible centres of infectious disease, but 
it has now almost died out because the heavy destruction 
of forests has greatly reduced the available supply of 
poles for house-building. Health may have also been 
affected by taxation on housing: for the hut tax which was 
introduced into some colonies tended to encourage over- 
crowding, even in rural areas, by reducing the number of 
huts a family could afford to maintain. But overcrowding 
also occurs in towns, especially among wage labourers in 
temporary employment. In Nairobi, for instance, 

... the Superintendent of Native Locations made a count at 
night of the numbers sleeping in certain houses in Fumwani, 
These houses, of which the permitted number of oecupants is 
1 7 1, were found to contain 503 on a certain night in 1938 and 
481 on a certain night in 1941 . The counts were surprise counts 
and the days chosen were not days when the town would be 
abnormally full.' 

Similar instances of overcrowding in slums may be 
found in almost all large towns of recent growth. On the 
whole, it is probably true that changes in housing since 
' Partition have affected Africans for the worse rather than 
for the better even after allowing for the very marked 
improvement that has taken place in some areas. 

Health has also been greatly affected by the develop- 

^ Report on the Housing of Africans in Nairobi to the Native 
Afiairs Committee of the Municipal Council of Nairobi, 1941, p. 2. 

B 
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ment of modem communications. In tropical Africa in 
former days travel was slow, diflScult, and often dangerous. 
Exccnt in the open savanna region south of the Sahara and 
north of the tropical forest there was no area of consider- 
able and widespread trade to tempt men to travel far and 
often from their homes. The slave trade, though important 
both in East and West Africa, left large areas almost un- 
touched, and was not conducted on any scale comparable 
with modem trade. Nor, of course, did it enjoy modem 
facilities of quick and easy transport. The modern tropical 
African economy has brought about a new situation in no 
way comparable with anything that previously existed. 
Trains, motor-cars, lorries and bicycles have made travel 
easier, cheaper and quicker. The suppression of the slave 
trade and tribal war has made it safe. At the same time 
new and very strong economic forces have caused many 
hundreds of thousands of people every year to leave their 
homes in search of work— on plantations or at centres of 
industry or trade. This increased movement of people has 
very greatly aided the spread of disease. Many of those who ' 
travel in search of work are undernourished on a journey 
which may frequently expose them to kinds of infection 
unknown in their own villages, and against which their 
bodies are therefore unlikely to have developed any 
power of resistance. They are thus more likely than the 
permanent inhabitants of the country through which they 
pass to become ill, and, because they are travellers, to 
carry and spread infection along their route. 

That this does in fact happen is borne out by the annual 
reports of medical departments in almost every African 
country. Thus in Uganda: 

The spread of relapsmg fever to areas not previously in- 
fested . . . continues to present a serious problem. Present 
opinion tends to the belief that the tick is being spread over 
the country by the migrations of labourers entering the terri- 
tory from Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo. Govern- 
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pent is planning the provision of camps for the use of this 
labour at points of entry into the territory and on the roads 
they normally travel along, to places of employment. When 
these camps are established the medical department jStopose 
to introduce disinfestation of the personal belongings of these 
immigrants and it is hoped by these measures that the risk of the 
spread of ticks will be removed or reduced.* 

Similarly in Tanganyika the movement of labourers is 
thought to assist the spread of sleeping sickness. 

The occurrence of twenty-seven cases at Babati, a European 
settled area in the Mbulu District, attributed to immigration 
of labour on foot from the Western Province makes it essential 
to keep a constant watch for new cases arising far from the 
sites of known infection, and to do all we can to prevent the 
passage of human beings carrying trypanosomes in their blood 
from known infe*ted areas through or to areas where the 
tsetse fly is present.* 

I It must also be noted that the actual conditions of travel 
often assist the spread of infection. Travel by train or lorry 
by the lowest class means in most cases sitting for hours in 
crowded and close contact with other people. Under these 
conditions carriers of infected ticks, fleas or lice are 
especially hable to transfer them, and the infection they 
carry, to other people. 

The growth of trade has also tended greatly to increase 
the danger from plague, especially in African sea and lake 
ports. Since the establishment of shipping on Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza it has become the centre of plague infection 
in East Africa, and between 1912 and 1932 deaths from 
plague in Uganda totalled some 52,000.* 

The effect of modern social and economic conditions on 
one other group of diseases mpst be specifically noted. 
Venereal diseases were certainly present in tropical Africa 

* Annual Report of the Medical Department, Uganda, 1944, p. 5. 

* Annual Report of the Medical Department, Tanganyika, 1943, 
p. 7. 

* See Worthington, Seiena in Africa, O.U.P., 1938, p. 537. 
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long before Partition. Early medical missionaries in 
Uganda, for instance, found venereal diseases weU estab- 
lished The source of infection was at that time commonly 
attributed to the Arabs, and it is probable that it was 
widely spread by the slave trade. But recent economic 
development has certainly worsened the situation. The 
migrant labour system* has meant that large numbers of 
men are at work far away from their homes for periods of 
months or years, and a proportion of them contract 
venereal disease which they bring back with them when 
they return to their villages. ‘Again,’ to quote Lord Hailey, 
‘the absence of large numbers of the male population from 
the villages in search of wages has encouraged a lower 
standard of morality in the rural areas, and has facilitated 
the spread of venereal diseases.’* ^ 

In all these ways African health problems have tended 
to become more serious and urgent of recent years, while 
economic development has not yet brought about any 
marked general advance in the standard of nutrition or in 
freedom from disease. It is true that much knowledge is 
available which, if applied, could greatly raise health 
standards, improve nutrition, and reduce disease. The 
factors which have hitherto prevented it from being applied 
on a sufficiently large scale will form the subject of the 
next chapter. 

^ Set Fart I, Chapter XVI. 

^Hailey, An Afiicon Swvty, O.U.P., 1938. p. 1144. 
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HEALTH OR DISEASE? PREVENTION OR 
CURE? 

T he more that is learnt about health and disease, the 
clearer it becomes that the problem is far larger than 
merely to provide for the skilled treatment of cases of 
disease as they occur. These often have their roots far down 
in the economic and social organization of society, and the 
only permanent cure is to attack the social conditions 
which have caused them. 

The extent to jvhich the inhabitants of any country can 
succeed in reaching and maintaining better health stan- 
dards depends on two main factors. In the first place 
knowledge is needed of thi: causes of disease, and this must 
include, not only knowledge about the actual sources of 
infection, but also of the conditions which favour or hinder 
their spread. Secondly there must be both the will and the 
means to apply knowledge which exists, in order to pro- 
mote health. 

While tropical Africa suffers to some extent from lack 
of sufficient knowledge to solve its health problems com- 
pletely, it suffers yet more from lack of means to apply the 
knowledge which is already available. There is still a vast 
amount of preventable suffering: and although reliable 
statistics are unfortunately lacking except for small groups 
of the population, those which are available indicate a 
very unsatisfactory situation. Malaria is responsible for a 
high death-rate among very young children and for much 
ill health among adults; large areas of East Africa are 
uninhabitable because of the tsetse fly which carries the 
infection of sleeping sickness; helminthic diseases in East 
Africa are thought to affect as much as go per cent of the 
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entire population; in 1937 more than half a million 
Africans were known to be suffering from leprosy, and 
Worthington* puts the total of all cases, recorded and un- 
recorded, at a million. When we note also the very high 
death-rate of mothers and babies in childbirth, the preva- 
lence of diseases due to tick and lice infections, together 
with the considerable toll taken by pneumonia, dysentery, 
smallpox, and other diseases of considerable importance, 
the health sijuation appears even more gloomy. 

This, however, is not all. The incidence of disease is 
high, but the other factor of health— the standard of 
positive health enjoyed by people who are not suffering 
from any specific form of disease — ^would appear to be 
equally unsatisfactory, and to be mainly due to faulty 
feeding. In the absence of any reliable population statistics 
this factor is even more difficult to assess than the amount 
of disease, except for people who have come under skilled 
medical supervision for longish' periods; such as, for in- 
stance, hospital patients, children in boarding schools, 
recruits for the army, and men seeking work in mines or 
plantations. 

The hospital evidence is interesting. Many people are 
admitted to hospital who are so badly nourished , and there- 
fore in so poor a state of general health, that normal 
medical treatment of their 'disease is insufficient to cure 
them. Hospital wards are crowded with patients for whom 
healing or recovery cannot take place until their bodies 
have been strengthened by better food." Similarly, in 
prisons, the health of men sentenced to hard labour is 
frequently so poor that ‘hard labour’ in any real sense of 
the term cannot be insisted on. 

It may be argued that evidence of malnutrition taken 
from prisons and hospitals Ls valid only for those groups of 

^ Worthington, p. 548. 

^ See Gmd. 6050, Report on Nutrition in the Colonial Empiret 
H.M.S.O., 1939, p. 37. 
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the population most likely to be badly fed and not for the. 
whole population. There is much evidence which is not 
open to the same objection. For example in boarding 
schools, where pupils normally have a more generouf and 
varied diet than most of them enjoy at home, experience 
has shown that children gain weight rapidly in term time, 
but that when weighed again after a long holiday many 
pupils have suffered an absolute loss in weight. Records 
kept at the mines of southern Africa provide more valuable 
evidence. A considerable proportion of those who present 
themselves for work are rejected as medically unfit; while 
for those accepted it has often been found necessary to 
allow an initial period of lighter work until the good diet 
provided has strengthened their bodies. In spite of the 
hard work then ejpected the records show that labourers 
tend to gain in weight and general health.* Experience 
with African army recruits shows that many are under- 
nourished on entry but improve rapidly in health, happi- 
ness and physical energy during the first few months on a 
fuller and more varied diet than any to which they had 
previously been regularly accustomed.* 

These facts indicate that the normal diets of the peasant 
labouring population, though sufficient to maintain life, 
are often insufficient to maintain them in full health, and it 
thus becomes important to lodk for causes as a first step 
towards improving the situation. 

There are, of course, certain causes of temporary food 

* Sec Cmd. 6050, p. 94. 

* I am indebted to Dr. H. G. Trowell, F.R.C.P., specialist physician 
at Mulago Hospital, Uganda, for further information on this point. 
He writes: 

‘As long as military doctors recognized only known deficiency states 
they found little severe malnutrition. When kwashiorkor and liver 
disease were recognized it was found that malnutrition was wide- 
spread and possibly incurable by diet in adult life, as the liver was 
permanently damaged.’ 

The liver disease referred to is commonly found among children in 
East Africa and is attributed to lack of sufiicient protein in the diet. 
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ehortage, such as bad harvests due to occasional drought, 
insect pests and plant disease, from which most countries 
sufffi^ equally with tropical Africa. More important, how- 
ever, are other eauses, widespread in Africa, which can be 
removed only if the African peoples combine with their 
governments to take the necessary action. One such cause 
is undoubtedly the inefficiency by modem standards of 
vast numbers of primitive peasants with the result that the 
crop yields per acre of farmland areusuallyverylow. The 
effect of this is most felt where there is a dense population 
and where the traditional method of shifting cultivation 
can no longer be properly practised, for most peasants have 
not yet adopted the custom of manuring their land. Under 
these conditions the soil quickly loses its fertility, crop 
yields tend to become even smaller, and soil erosion sets 
in— sometimes to such an extent that only subsoil is left 
behind. This process has already gone a long way in many 
parts of tropical Africa, and in' such places the immediate 
problem is rather to maintain existing inadequate standards 
of diet than to raise the general level of nutrition.' 

African food problems have also become more acute in 
some areas owing to the growth of the export trade in 
agricultural produce. Peasants have been encouraged to 
grow crops for export, and when these fetch high prices 
they may tend to concentrate too much on growing crops 
for cash and too little on growing food for themselves. 
Such cutting down of food production to the minimum, 
or below the minimum, makes the food position in some 
colonies extremely serious in times of bad trade when 
money is no longer available for the purchase of imported 
food-stuff's in sufficient quantities; or in times of drought 
when the limited amount of food crops grown may give 
poorer yields than expected. 

A further very important factor is the migrant labour 

' Foi an analysis of tropical Aincan agricultural and other allied 
problems see Part I, Chapters VII-XIII. 
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system. This has little effect on food production when 
labourers are absent from their homes only for a few months 
in the dry season, but if they are away during the fuming 
season, as many of them are, food production is often very 
seriously affected and their families suffer from hunger. 
This point has been frequently stressed by .students of 
modern African society, and it is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation taken from a report, dated 1939, of the 
Uganda Agricultural Survey Committee: 

During the September Survey at Kasilang, at a time when 
there is plenty of cultivation to be done, over 1 1 per cent of the 
adult male population was away from the alongole in casual 
work. The families of those who were married (and the same is 
true of Aputon in May), were, without exception, in a dis- 
gracefiil state of malnutrition — These families were obviously 
living under famihe condidons ... the loss of one working unit 
is a very serious matter of family economics.* 

One other factor is of great importance. It is easy so to 
concentrate on food problems as to forget that an ample 
and pure water supply is also essential for adequate nutri- 
tion. This, too, is lacking in many parts of tropical Africa 
especially towards the end of the dry season when many 
households depend for their supply on some distant and 
muddy waterhole or well. 

The points so far discussed are all primarily factors which 
tend to limit quantity; and while it is not true that all 
peoples in all parts of Africa are short of food,* enough 
people are seriously affected for actual food shortage to 
form a serious problem. This is further a^ravated by the 
low nutritional value of the diets of most of the poorer 
people. Quality as well as quantity is often lacking. 

* Agricultural Survey Committee, NutrUwn Report No. a— Teso, 
Uganda, 1939. 

® See Worthington, p. 583, who notes that although malnutrition 
is undoubtedly a serious problem, a high level of physique and health 
is sometimes attained by individual Africans on diets of extreme 
simplicity. In this respect, he says, Eumpeans may have something 
to learn as well as to teach. 
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, In Africa, as in other tropical countries, most people eat 
a considerable bulk of cooked, starchy food, which is ob- 
tained from some staple crop such as maize, millet, yams, 
rice, cassava, bananas, or plantains. This is eaten with a 
sauce made from vegetables and condiments. Animal foods 
such as meat, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and fish are usually 
eaten only in small quantities, if at all, and are often also 
of poor quality. Some green vegetables and fruits are eaten 
when they are available, but in many places they can be 
grown only at certain seasons of the year. 

Experts in nutrition do not believe that diets of this sort 
can maintain the body at a high level of health and energy. 
They contain an excess of bulky carbohydrates and much 
too little of the more valuable types of food. The Report 
on Nulrition in the Colonial Empire, after c^'scussing a good 
deal of the available evidence, draws this conclusion: 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that while a diet of 
little or nothing but cereals may keep body and soul together, 
it cannot suffice for full efficiency.* 

Experience gained in feeding labourers supports this 
belief, for the many employers who have experimented 
with better diets report both a general increase of health 
and efficiency and a lowering of the sickness rate.* And it 
is certain that what improved diets can do for paid labourers 
they can also do for the peasant living at home. The prob- 
lem is to encourage him to provide for himself and his 
family a diet similar to those now provided by the better 
employers of labour. 

The problem is a complicated one, and the people’s 
co-operation in attempts to solve it cannot be assumed. 
Men suffering from some degree of malnutrition are not 

^ Cmd. 6050, p. 9G. 

* The standard diet for unskilled labour in government employ- 
ment in Uganda, and the improved scales of diet given to their 
employees by the Rhokana Corporation of Northern Rhodesia arc 
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necessarily conscious of it, and, even if they are, are not, 
sdways willing to make the effort to provide extra food 
and change their food habits. Thus the Northern Rhodesian 
Committee on Nutrition remarked that to produce a more 
liberal and varied diet ‘native peasants will have to work 
harder . . . and they are not likely to do so voluntarily until 
the desire for a better diet becomes almost intolerable’. 
The Committee notes an instance of the people of the 
north-eastern plateau being better fed when government 
took action to force them to cultivate more root crops as 
an anti-famine measure during locust invasions. It notes, 
too, that when the locust danger was over and government 
pressure removed, the people went back to their old 
unsatisfactory level of feeding with seasonal hungry 
periods. * 

There is a more serious difficulty. Nowhere in the world, 
either in temperate or tropical countries, has it ever been 
an easy task to persuade the common people to change 
their customary diet, however clearly nutritional experts 
may have been able to demonstrate the need for change. 
What has been found difficult in countries where nearly 


given below for purposes of comparison. Both diets quoted were those 
in force for 1 939. 

Uganda Government • Rhokana Corporation 



Daily 


Daily 

Maize flour 

1-5 lb. 

Maize meal 

I lb. 

Beans 

4 oz. 

Beans 

4*5 oz. 

Groundnuts 

> 2 OZ. 

Groundnuts 

I oz. 

Salt 

o'5 oz. 

Salt 

0*5 oz. 



Meat 

12 oz. 



Vegetables and fruit 67 oz. 



Wheat roll 

6 oz. 



Fat 

0*7 oz. 



Native beer 

20 OZ. 


The Uganda figures are taken from the Nutrition Report No. 5— 
Unskilled LaboWt hy the Uganda Agricultural Survey Committee, 
which gives an account of the testing out of improved diets for Banya- 
Ruanda labourers. The Rhokana Corporation diet is given in Appen- 
^ix 5 of the Report on Nutrition w the Colonial Empire. 
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fivcryone is literate is doubly hard in the vast areas of tlje 
tropics where education is still the privilege of a small 
minority; and where, unfortunately, many tribes also 
have taboos on certain valuable foodstuffs such as fish and 
eggs, and will not willingly remove deficiencies in their 
diet by eating them. In a report on the Kikuyu of Kenya 
Sir John Orr and Dr. Gilks state that although the Kikuyu 
are large owners of livestock: 

Beef may be almost entirely discounted from the diet; game, 
fish, birds, and eggs are ignored and the eating of goats and 

sheep is almost confined to the old men It should be noted, 

however, that although so little meat is eaten the natives pos- 
sess large herds of goats. These are used mainly as currency, 
instead of as a supply of milk and meat. ^ 

Similarly the Kenya Land Commission reported on 
what it considered a ‘preposterous situation’ in which 
3,000,000 people owned 6,000,000 cattle, and probably 
many more sheep and goats, yet lacked milk for many 
months in the year and ate little meat. ‘In the midst of 
plenty the natives in pastoral and semi-pastoral areas are, 
in fact, living under conditions of extreme poverty.’ Yet 
‘the native reserves of Kenya contain some of the finest 
dairying land in the world, and should be capable, not only 
of providing ample supplies of meat and milk for their 
inhabitants, but also of exporting large quantities of dairy 
produce’. “ 

Under circumstances such as these it is obvious that 
colonial governments cannot solve African food and health 
problems merely by administrative action. They can be 
solved only by enlisting the co-operation of educated 
Africans, especially women, in educating others to the 
need for change. In tropical Afiica women in the villages 
are not only responsible for the preparation and cooking 

‘ Physique amt Health of Two African rriiej, Med. Res. G., 1931. 

“ Cmd. 4556, lieport of the Kenya Land Commission, H.M.S.O., 1934, 
pp. 495 and 499. 
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of food, which in very themselves are important factors, 
in promoting good feeding, but they are also very fre- 
quently responsible for actual food production on the 
farms. They do most of the work of growing food crops, 
and to a large extent decide what crops should be culti- 
vated. The importance of their education in matters con- 
cerned with food is therefore self-evident, and it provides 
one of the strongest arguments for doing everything 
possible to increase the number of girls who attend school. 

There are other aspects of the general problem which 
present fewer difficulties. Research into existing African 
diets with a view to obtaining a clearer picture of their 
shortcomings is obviously important, and although some 
work has been attempted much still remains to be done. 
It includes the ejamination of different varieties of the 
various staple foods and of the large number of vegetables 
used in the various relishes in order to find out their rela- 
tive food values. When exact knowledge of this kind has 
been obtained it becomes possible to state what is lacking 
in the common diet of any particular village or tribe, and 
then to decide along what lines improvement of the diet 
may be most suitably achieved. Worthington suggests that 
such research could best be undertaken by special teams 
of workers, each including a doctor, a biochemist, a social 
anthropologist, and an agriculturalist working together 
for, say, a year in areas specially selected to present a few 
major problems.* 

When this "has been done food producers can be en- 
couraged to grow more of the foods they need for a better- 
balanced diet. In many cases this may mean merely the 
growing of more of some existing crops and less of others: 
but in some areas it may be desirable to introduce food 
crops hitherto unknown. Sir Daniel Hall,’ writing in 1936, 

* Worthington, p. 583. Rescaick of this kind is now being done. 

’ Hall, The Imprmmmt of Notioe Agriadture in Relation to Population 
and Public Health, p. 78. 
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stresses the need in many parts of Africa for the growing 
of more legumes, in the interests both of soil conservation — 
through improvement of crop rotations — and of nutrition 
— because of the high fat and protein content of such 
legumes as the soya bean and groundnut. He notes, how- 
ever, that the strains of soya bean which have been suc- 
cessful in Asia and the United States of America often do 
not grow well in Africa, and that experiments are neces- 
sary to develop a plant which will flourish under African 
conditions. Soya beans are, in fact, now being grown in 
East Africa on a considerable scale. 

Action along these lines covers only one part of the 
problem. We have noted already that it is ^ways very 
difiicult to get anji people to change its food customs, and 
that peasants may not easily be persuaded to grow more 
food and make full use of available supplies of meat, fish 
and milk. But people must be not only willing but also able 
to grow the food they need. Yet in fact the most common 
African method of agriculture is quite unsuited to produce 
adequate food under modem conditions. Shifting cultiva- 
tion was successful when land was plentiful and used only 
for producing food. Manuring was unnecessary because 
new land could be cleared for farming when existing farms 
lost their fertility. Now, with export crops occupying vast 
additional acreages, land in many areas is no longer plen- 
tiful, and shifting cultivation can no longer be practised 
properly. Improved farming methods based on the use of 
composts, manures and rotations have, indeed, been 
developed for some areas, and where they have proved 
their value are quickly beii^ adopted by progressive 
African farmers. But the development of new agricultural 
techniques and the education of peasants in their use are 
necessarily slow processes. Meanwhile the soil in most 
places yearly becomes poorer, and it is more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain good yields of crops of high nutritional value. 
Thus the desirable improvement in diet will depend. 
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^^mong other factors, on the speed with which peasants can 
be shown new agricultural methods and persuaded to 
adopt them. ^ 

Thus to the very large extent that general health stan- 
dards, and hence greater resistance to disease, depend on 
better feeding, a realistic health policy must first and fore- 
most concentrate on economic problems — on better farm- 
ing and better animal husbandry — and on educating the 
people to modify their present food habits as they become 
more able to supply themselves with better and more 
varied foodstuffs. To this need purely medical work, 
though of very great importance, must take second 
place. 

Some of the reasons for this were made clear in the 
previous chapter . The spread of disease is due, not merely 
to the existence of sources of infection, but also to the con- 
ditions under which people work and live. With improved 
housing substituted for huts of the usual mud and wattle 
type, tick and flea-borne diseases would attack many 
fewer people because their insect carriers would no longer 
enjoy ideal breeding places close to man. A pure water 
supply, whether piped or from properly protected wells, 
would greatly reduce the amount of water-borne diseases 
by keeping infection from the water people drink. Plenri- 
ful water, soap, and sufficient wealth to enable people to 
possess a change of clothes, would promote habits of 
cleanliness and lessen diseases caused by ticks and lice. 
But all these things become practicable for most people 
only as they learn new skills and apply more efficient 
labour to their land and its products. 

Until this happens hospital and dispensary treatment 
of individual sufferers can do little more than relieve a 
small fraction of existing pain and misery without doing 
anything much to remove the real causes of the ills it seeks 
to cure. Hospitals and skilled doctors are so few that they 
can accommodate and treat only a small proportion of 
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the people who now contract disease:’ and, again, until 
tropical African countries become much more prosperous 
the medical and health services must remain starved of 
neecf^d buildings, staff and equipment because the people 
who need them are too poor to provide them for them- 
selves. 

The place of economic progress as a priority health 
measure can be even more clearly understood if we con- 
sider the developments in controlling disease that have 
been worked out recently rmder the stimulus of war. New 
insecticides, such as D.D.T. and gammaxane, open up new 
prospects of the cheap and widespread control of some of 
the most destructive insect-borne diseases of the tropics. By 
using them it may well be possible in the near future to 
halve the present death-rate of infant^ and greatly to 
reduce it among adults. Success of this kind would be fol- 
lowed by a steep rise in the size of tropical populations 
which would immediately cause vast economic and social 
problems in those areas which are already overpopulated 
at the present level of economic production.If these peoples 
do not learn improved methods of using their land and 
labour, any great success in controlling the diseases which 
at present limit their numbers is likely only to substitute 
death from starvation for death from disease. There is no 

’ The following paragraph from the Report of the Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies is worth quoting here: 

*ln Great Britain, we note that the ratio of doctors to inhabitants 
is approaching i to i ,000, and the number of doctor^ is likely to be 
increased as a result of the programme of social reform on which the 
country is now engaged. We cannot hope to see a similar standard 
attained in the Colonies, but some of the figures of the provision made 
there are of interest. In Malaya the ratio was one doctor to every 
ten thousand people. At the other extreme is Nigeria, where the ratio 
is one doctor for every hundred thousand, and in certain districts one 
doctor for an area containing one million people. It is enough to say 
that there is, in the great majority of Colonies, an urgent need for the 
expansion of the existing medical staff, and of the ancillary health 
services for whose training and supervision the medical staff must be 
responsible.* 
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slfort cut to better living. It can only be attained on thei 
sound foundation of more efficient production and greater 
prosperity. 

While this is true, and while the immedidte need is to 
increase producdon, this cannot by itself guarantee better 
living standards. The key factor is not merely increased 
production, but increased production, especially of food, per 
head of population. By wise conservation and development 
of tropical Africa’s natural resources it may be possible 
greatly to raise output during the next few decades. But 
if this coincides with an even greater increase in population 
the standard of living must fall. 

In the past the size of populations has been limited by 
premature death caused by preventable disease and war. 
If these controls %rc even partially weakened populations 
may increase very rapidly indeed. This happened in 
Britain in the nineteenth century. It had no ill effects on 
the standard of living beciuse production increased even 
more rapidly, and because it was possible to ‘export’ sur- 
plus population to people the empty lands in the Domin- 
ions and the United States, and to import food. Moreover, 
the high rate of increase was not maintained indefinitely. 
Having attained a high standard of living people have 
wished to keep it, and have taken steps— through later 
marriage and by birth control after marriage — to limit 
the number of their children. 

Control of disease in other, non-European, countries has 
had less satisfactory results, for it has not been followed by 
the substitution of other checks. Their populations have 
therefore tended to increase faster than the means to mmn- 
tain them at a satisfactory standard of living. Between 
1921 and 1941 the population of India increased by over 
a quarter. During the same period the intelligent, indus- 
trious and weU-governed people of the Indian State of 
Travancore increased from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000. The 
effect is noted in the Census Report of 1941, which stated 

c 
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.that in the lowland agricultural areas the increasing den- 
sity of population was reducing the people to ‘a level of 
she^ despondency’. This was not surprising since there 
were from i,8oo to 2400 people on each square mile of 
land, and, in spite of their distress, births stiU greatly out- 
numbered deaths. ‘Nature obviously does not begin to 
exercise effective control over the inordinate rate of grovrth 
of the population till the people have been reduced to an 
extreme condition of misery and weakness.’ ^ This stage 
was reached in 1943 when there was widespread starvation. 

We do not know how fast African populations are grow- 
ing, for only in rare instances are reliable statistics avail- 
able. Most people believe that they are now rapidly in- 
creasing in some areas at least, and that more effective 
control of disease will lead to further rapid increase. This 
is all the more alarming since tropical Africa is predomin- 
antly an agricultural area, and is unlikely to develop— as 
Britain and India have done — an export trade in manufac- 
tured goods which can be exchanged for food imports. 

There is, therefore, a danger that a successful health 
policy may lead to such a growth of population that it may 
more than offset the benefits that might otherwise be 
enjoyed as the result of better fanning and a more economic 
use of cattle. If that happens African living standards will 
be depressed below even tKcir present unsatisfactory level. 
They can only be raised permanently if the rate of increase 
in population can be kept below that of economic produc- 
tion. This means control, which in Britain has been applied 
by means of delayed marriage and birth control after 
marriage. These controls have not been applied in India 
with the result that in spite of a vast inerease of production 
millions of people now live near the borderline of starva- 

' This quotation, and a good many of the facts relating to India 
which I have mentioned, are taken from an article, ‘The Health of 
India’, written by Sir John Megaw and published in the British 
Medical Journal, 9 March 1946. 
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lion. Is that all we can hope for from social and economit 
planning in Africa? No other fate can finally be expected 
unless education of the people in these matters goes-Aand 
in hand with the successful application of health policies. 

What has been written above provides the bac^round 
against which medical and health policies should be 
framed and must be judged. Even with the help made 
available under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts the resources which can be collected to tackle the 
health problem in these wide aspects are much too small. 
The health situation needs attacking from all angles — 
economics, the prevention of disease (which must include 
also the health education of the people), the treatment and 
cure of those who fall ill, and control of population increase. 
Government revAues cannot provide staff and equipment 
to deal adequately with all these, and nor can the promised 
help from Britain. Some, order of priority is therefore 
desirable so as to ensure that each shilling spent has the 
maximum possible effect in helping onwards the long- 
term solution of the problem. 

It is just on this point that difficulty occurs, for people 
hold many different opinions about what should be done. 
Many doctors, for instance, who have devoted their lives to 
the cure of disease, urge the need for more hospitals and 
more skilled doctors to relieve the suffering they see around 
them. Their demand is powerfully aided by the claims of 
the educated, classes — the most vocal part of the popula- 
tion— for ever-better standards of medical treatment. They 
are further aided by the demands of educated Africans for 
first-class medical training which will enable them to 
qualify to work on equal terms with European doctors : for 
medical training at that high level can only be given in 
large hospitals, costly to equip and almost equally costly 
to staff and to maintain. 

Medical policy based on these considerations has ob- 
viously much to be smd for it, and ideally it is highly desir- 
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able, but its immediate desirability must be judged in the 
light of the general economic situation and by the fact that 
if it accepted it meets the needs only of a small minority 
of the total population at the expense of the majority. By 
providing for the few at the highest level, the many, who 
have the greater need, are necessarily left with less. 

One alternative is to practise strict economy within the 
existing hospital system and to concentrate more of the 
available funds in spreading over the countryside a net- 
work of dispensaries staffed by less well-qualified orderlies 
and health workers so that some measure of medical 
treatment, admittedly well bdow the best, might soon 
become available to everyone. Those who hold this view 
claim that it has the additional advantage that each of 
these small but numerous dispensaries v^uld become foci 
not only for treatment, but for the spread of knowledge of 
hygiene and practical measures for the safeguarding of 
health. It might also be possible to spend considerably 
more than at present on preventive measures. One of the 
most important of these is the provision of pure water 
supplies by sinking properly protected wells and boreholes; 
another, a drive to establish better sanitationin the villages; 
and a third might well be investigations into the possibility 
of better housing, cheaply constructed of materials locally 
available. 

And yet can even this policy really reach the root of the 
evil and provide a permanent solution? Lord Hailey sums 
up the present situation in the following words: 

... in few rural areas does there appear to be any system of 
detection of disease by qualified persons that can be said to be 
effective. Opinions with regard to the incidence of tlie more 
typical African diseases may vary, but it is clear that in many 
rural areas the mortality from malaria is high and that sources 
of malarial infection exist in most villages; that intermittent 
fevers are prevalent; that helnunthic diseases are almost uni- 
versal, the filthy state of the villages being conducive to their 
spread; and that few village children are free from sores, and 
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ipany adults are under-nourished and have little stamina. Ap 
examination of a typical Central African village would show 
that the sick, especially old penons and children, are neglected 
or unwisely treated, the elements of hygiene are laeking, the 
wearing of unhygienic and dirty clothing is usual, food is pre- 
pared in dirty vessels, flies swarm on garbage thrown near the 
village, and huts are often unswept and infested with parasites. 
The conditions of urban compounds are often criticized, but 
they may be compared favourably with those in rural areas. 
Little can be done to improve such conditions until the Africans 
themselves are conscious of a need for betterment, or at least 
until the native authorities themselves are aware of their re- 
sponsibilities, and the health services have sufficient staff at 
their disposal to enforce sanitary measures.* 

How are the millions of Africans in the villages thus to 
be made ‘conscious of a need for betterment’ and how are 
they to be assisted to achieve it? Certainly these aims can- 
not be achieved if the greater part of government resources 
is spent in meeting the demands of minorities in the chief 
centres of population. The crux of the health problem is 
the backwardness of the great majority of the people who 
live in the rural areas. The most pressing need is that they 
should become willing to co-operate in measures to im- 
prove their own situation. Measures which do not have this 
as their aim are merely palliatives which leave the basic 
causes of poverty, malnutritiijn and ill health untouched. 
At present the people use out-of-date, inefficient agricul- 
ture methods which are destroying their soil; many 
migrate temporarily in search of work as unskilled 
labourers under a system which gives the majority little 
chance, even if they wish it, of becoming skilled and effi- 
cient workmen at higher wages. The low wages received do 
little to offset the socially harmful results of the migrant 
labour system in the villages. Poverty due to these and 
other causes leaves the people both unable and unwilling 
to help themselves, and sometimes even unwilling to be 
helped , if some effort of their own is also required . Poverty, 

* Hailey, pp. 1205-6. 
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too, is the underlying cause of conditions of housing and 
malnutrition which directly lead to a vast amount of 
preventable disease and human suffering. European staffs 
in tHC tropics are much too costly by African and even by 
European economic standards for them to be endlessly 
multiplied to deal with African problems in detail. The 
white man’s, and the educated African’s, most important 
function must therefore be the training of backward 
Africans to assist themselves. More and more education 
must be provided. It is important in two ways. It is a 
powerful force in creating new needs and in arousing the 
desire to have better living conditions. It also provides the 
knowledge by means of which many present barriers 
which block the way to African advancement — ^towards 
prosperity and self-government no less than towards better 
health and freedom from disease — can be broken down. 



CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION: THE PRESENT SITUATION 

I N the tropical Africa of former days, before economic 
and social conditions were altered by the white man, 
African education, like African agriculture, was suited 
to the needs of the people. Except where they had been 
converted to Islam no one could read or write, and there 
was therefore very little in the way of formal teaching. 
But the young were given, nevertheless, an education 
which fitted theig for the conditions of tribal life. Skill in 
crafts was thus handed on, together with traditions and 
customs and a sufficient knowledge of the complex system 
of rights and duties which ordered tribal society. Educa- 
tion was usually rounded off by initiation ceremonies or 
‘regimental’ training which marked the entry into full 
adult status in the community. 

While African conditions changed little from one genera- 
tion to another, and all religious, social and economic 
activities centred on the tribe, an education which aimed 
at fitting the young to fulfil th’eir duties as members of the 
tribe was satisfactory. But the arrival of Europeans began 
a period of rapid change. The activities of missionaries, 
traders and Settlers, and the setting up of colonial govern- 
ments, gave Africans many contacts outside the narrow 
limits of tribal life, and the traditional type of education 
in no way helped them to deal with these contacts. It gave 
no guidance to those who left their villages in search of 
temporary paid work which brought them into con- 
tact with men of other tribes. Nor did it help the peasant. 
It taught him a system of agriculture fitted only to produce 
the food required by a not very thickly settled population 
3 ‘ 
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tut quite unfitted to bear the strain of providing crops for 
the export market as well. It did not assist him with the 
knowledge necessary for the grading and marketing of his 
protTuce to the best advantage, nor did it help him to 
understand how prices are fixed in the world market into 
which he had entered. It also failed to qualify him to seize 
the new economic opportunities which arose from the 
demand for clerks and artisans in the service of govern- 
ments and in trade and industry. 

Tribal education thus became less and less able to help 
men to live satisfactory lives under the new conditions 
that were fast developing. It was further weakened by the 
work of the missionaries, who were foremost both in 
destroying education as they found it and in building up 
something to take its place. They worlfed against it on 
religious and moral grounds, for it taught many things, 
such as witchcraft and polygamy, which Christians 
believed were wrong. Attacks on these, however, meant in 
fact attacking the whole system, for in tribal education, 
religion, economics, and social obligation were all parts of 
one complex pattern of rights and duties. Thus the replace- 
ment of a belief in the tribal gods by a belief in Christianity 
meant more than a change of religion. It meant breaking 
with tribal tradition and custom in many other aspects of 
life. 

While Christian missionaries thus actively attacked 
tribal religion, and therefore also the existing system of 
tribal education, they used education of a European type 
as a most powerful tool in spreading and establishing their 
own. This, of course, was their chief aim, but they realized 
that much more than merely oral instruction in the Chris- 
tian beliefs was necessary. Literacy, which involved the 
teaching of reading and writii^, was highly desirable as 
an aid to the teaching of religion and the reading of the 
Bible. It also enabled Africans to take the first step towards 
a better understanding of the new world into which they 
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\yere entering: and to this eurriculum was added, for a? 
many pupils as possible, education in English, mathe- 
matics, and other academic subjects, which enabled them 
to take posts as clerks and teachers; or in crafts so that they 
could qualify for work as artisans. 

Education as it thus grew up under mission control has 
been frequently criticized, and its products compared un- 
favourably with those of tribal education of the' old kind. 
There is, in fact, a tendency to hold mission education 
responsible for many of those evils of the present social 
■situation which should more justly be blamed on recent 
and very rapid economic change. There arc, no doubt, 
unsatisfactory products of mission schools; but is not the 
cause of their unsatisfactoiiness to be found, when it exists, 
not in the education they have received, but in the fact 
that their education has qualified them for positions out- 
side tribal society, where they may lack the traditions and 
well-established customs which would normally guide 
their conduct? 

Another criticism of mission education carries more 
weight, but it applies to conditions already past rather 
than to the present. The early missionaries, in common with 
other Europeans working in Africa, judged the value of 
African customs and instilutiop by what they had known 
in Europe, and their chief aim was to bring them as closely 
as possible to what was accepted as good among white 
people. Limited only by what was practicable, they there- 
fore tried to introduce into Africa for Africans the same 
education that was provided for English children in Eng- 
land. British history and geography were taught while 
African history and geography were neglected, and there 
were ‘at least some instances in which the pupil was taught 
the botany of European, not African plants’.' 

To this extent early mission education failed to pay suf- 
ficient attention to African needs and to the African situa- 
' Hailey, p. laSo. 
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tion, but it was not a failing peculiar to missions. The idea 
that what was good in Europe must therefore also be good 
under very different circumstances in tropical Africa was 
com'hron to the age. Modem educational policy in Africa 
has been developed on a basis of knowledge and experience 
which was necessarily lacking in the early days of African 
development. 

Except in certain special areas, such as the Moslem 
emirates of Northern Nigeria, to which missionaries are 
denied free access owing to the treaty rights of the Emirs, 
the colonial governments at first took little direct action 
themselves to provide education. As in England a hundred 
years ago they were content to give money help and to 
claim a measure of control through a system of govern- 
ment inspection. It is only in recent years that they have 
begun to establish their own training centres for teachers 
and their own schools, mainly for higher and secondary 
education. They still work chiefly through the missions, 
and increased government interest in education has 
usually taken the form of larger grants to missions than 
in the past. 

Local governments, usually called native administra- 
tions, also pro vide schools in some areas, notably in Nigeria 
and Tanganyika. Such native administration schools are 
most numerous in the Moslem areas of Northern Nigeria 
where missionary activity has been strictly limited. 

An exact picture of recent progress and of the present 
state of education in British tropical Africa "is difficult to 
obtain. Owing to the reduction of office and administra- 
tive staffs during the six years of war, departmental annual 
reports no longer contain all the usual detailed statistics. 
The Table on p. 35 is therefore based on information 
provided in Lord Hailey’s An African Survey for the years 
1935-6, but the figures given arc still useful, for educational 
expansion has necessarily been greatly slowed down by the 
war. The chief changes have been in the direction of 



African Education, 1935-6 

(Baaed on Tables X. and XI of Hailey’s An African Survey) 
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increases in secondary education, in the education of girls, 
and in the number of pupils attending government or 
government-aided schools, rather than any noteworthy 
increase in the total number of children attending schools 
of all kinds. These and other points will be discussed below 
on the basis, not only of Lord Hailey’s figures, but also in 
the light of information given in colonial departmental 
reports for subsequent years. 

The figures given in the table clearly show that in 1936 
provision for the education of Africans in British colonies 
was severely limited, both in quantity and quality. That is 
still true to-day. Even the latest figures, where they are 
available, fall far short of minimum requirements. If we 
accept as the minimum aim six years’ efficient primary 
education for every child, ‘ together witl»secondary educa- 
tion to school certificate standard for one child in ten, this 
would mean that probably some 12 '5 per cent of the total 
population would be in primary schools and a further i ’25 
per cent in secondary schools at any one time. If these 
figures are worked out and compared with the actual enrol- 
ments in government and government-aided schools the 
contrast is most marked: 

African Education, 1943 

(The ‘actual’ figures are based on data given in the annual 
reports of colonial departments of education for 1943.) 



Primary 

Ideal 

Actual 

Secondary 

Meal Actual 

Tanganyika 

650,000 

48,000 

65,000 

823 

Uganda 

450,000 

73.279 

45,000 

1.907 

N. Rhodesia 

1 70,000 

93.505 

17,000 

52 

Nyasaland 

200,000 

61.251 

40,000 

46 

Nigeria 

2,400,000 

85,000“ 

240,000 

(not 

Gold Coast 

400,000 

(1942) 

60,000* 

40,000 

avail- 

able) 

^ It is very 1 

doubtful whether even this can 

be accepted as a prac- 


ticable minimum if it is intended to implement it during tlie next 
tliirty or forty years. See p. 74 for tlie situation in Uganda, which is in 
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.The ‘actual’ figures refer to pupils in government or 
government-aided schools only. In some territories large 
additional numbers of pupils are receiving some sort of 
instruction in unaided, uninspected schools, but the stan- 
dard of instruction is normally” so low and the time spent 
at school so short that it would be more misleading to 
include than to exclude them. 

If the quantity of educational provision is thus far below 
the need, its quality also leaves very much to be desired. 
Attendances are poor and in many territories average only 
75 per cent.* A vei-y high percentage of pupils leave school 
for good after two or three years. Thus in Uganda there 
were in 1943 over 28,000 children in Primary Standard I, 
under 8,000 in Standard IV, and 2,897 in Standard VI. 
Only 1907 children in the whole territory were attending 
secondary schools, and of these only 78 were in their sixth 
and final year. Yet even so Uganda compares favourably 
with other East African territories. Secondary school pupils 
in Tanganyika numbered only 823, in Nyasaland only 
46, and in Northern Rhodesia 52, and none of these pupils 
had then reached the highest secondary class. On the West 
Coast, where education has been longer established, the 
situationissomewhatbetter,thoughstillunsatisfactory; and 
it includes Northern Nigeria which has a total population 
of about 10,000,000, a school enrolment of some 25,000 

a less unenviable position educationally than any other East African 
territory. 

It is possible ‘that quicker and more generally beneficial progress 
might be achieved by limiting the initial aim for the majority of 
ehildren to four years only, with an adequate follow-up with suitable 
literature, etc., for those who have left, on the lines of the Dssa school 
system adopted by the Dutclr colonial government in the East Indies. 

” The ‘actual’ figures for primary education on the Gold Coast and 
in Nigeria are approximate only. The reports of these colonies state no 
definite figure. Statistical information about African education is 
almost completely lacking in the Kenya report. 

” There are a few excellent schools of this type. 

* In Nyasaland in 1943 enrolment in aided schools wasfii, 251, and 
the average attendance 45, 292. 
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■(1942) and, at present, only one school which gives a foil 
secondary education. 

Ip many of the existing schools the teaching is also of 
very poor quality, and some light on this can be obtained 
by studying the qualifications of the teachers. Thus 
Nyasaland, with over 170,000 pupils attending some kind 
of school in 1943, had only i,i8o certificated teachers 
employed in the territory, and it is worth noting that in the 
same year only 42 pupils succeeded in obtaining their 
Standard VI Primary Leaving Certificate. In the unassisted 
schools of Nigeria, attended by nearly 220,000 children in 
1942, only 497 out of a total of 10,436 teachers svere 
certificated. 

These figures give an idea of the general situation, but 
it is important also to remember thak the education of 
girls lags far behind that of the boys. Girls provide from 
10 per cent to 30 per cent of the total enrolment in the 
primary schools. In the whole of East Africa in 1943 there 
were only two girls in the top classes of secondary schools. 
On the West Coast the situation is somewhat better. There 
in 1941 eleven girls on the Gold Coast and eight in Nigeria 
gained the Cambridge School Certificate. 

These figures have not been quoted in any spirit of 
criticism. They have been .achieved in spite of almost in- 
credible difficulties of staffing and finance and, in the early 
days of African education, of apathy and mistrust among 
the African peoples. They represent many years of hard 
and self-sacrificing work by the missions acting as volun- 
tary educational agencies, and it is only comparatively 
recently that they have begun to receive any considerable 
financial aid from the colonial governments.* It is, how- 
ever, necessary clearly to understand the limitations of 


* In 1936 the colonial governmcait's contribution to educational 
activities in Northern Rhodesia amounted to under 1^25,000. This 
figure had risen to nearly ^130,000 in 1943. The population of the 
colony is approximately 1,400,000. 
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flscisting achievement in order to assess the prospects of 
further progress. 

What are these prospects? Certainly they are brighter 
now than ever before. In Britain and in Africa it is fully 
realized that the voluntaiy effort of the missions must be 
greatly aided and supplemented by the colonial govern- 
ments. Also, Britain, through the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts, has declared her willingness to give 
money grants to speed up educational development to a 
level which many colonies, with only small financial re- 
sources of their own, could not otherwise attain. Hence 
poverty should hinder progress less in the future than it has 
in the past. 

A further great advantage is that the urgency of the 
need for much greater educational provision has recently 
become more clearly defined. Tlte British government, and 
the British people, have now fully accepted the ideal that 
the colonial peoples should govern themselves. But to make 
this ideal praeticable and beneficial a tremendous increase 
in education at all levels has somehow to be achieved. 
Eifcctive self-government depends on the colonial popu- 
lations attaining a much higher annual output of wealth, 
both to raise the standard of living of individuals and to 
finance social and educational services at a sufficiently 
high level in the self-governing states of the future. It is 
abundantly clear to students of the present African social 
and economic situation that the greatest single retarding 
factor in development has been inability to provide for the 
effective education of the African masses. Education is 
needed to provide them with the knowledge and the will 
to increase the efficiency of their work, and from this aspect 
alone a wide and rapid expansion of education is urgently 
necessary. Self-government, however, also implies the 
holding of political rights. If these are to be restricted to 
a small minority there is the danger of abuse by a politi- 
cally privileged class using its power to further its particu- 
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lar minority interest. If, on the other hand, political righfs 
are given to all it is essential that all children should 
receive at least an efficient primary education. Nor can 
secondary and higher education be neglected. It is impos- 
sible to extend primary education on sound lines without 
a corresponding extension of secondary schools, from which 
more teachers for the primary schools must be recruited. 
This expansion at the secondary level in turn presupposes 
a need for secondary school teachers, which can only be 
met by providing better facilities for higher education. 
Yet a sufficient supply of teachers, although most impor- 
tant and quite beyond the present capacity of secondary 
and higher education to provide, is only one of many func- 
tions of post-primary education. The number of Africans 
fully qualified by European standards fijr professional and 
technical posts in medicine, engineering, commerce, agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, law, and social welfare— the 
list is endless— is small and far below minimum needs. 
These can only be made good by a vast expansion of 
education at the secondary and higher levels. 

The declared aim of self-government implies ^ great 
increase in the existing provision of education on yet 
another ground. ‘Self-govemment’ after all implies that 
there is already developed^a social and political unit to 
which the grant of self-govemment can be made.‘ But at 
present the colonies of British tropical Africa are artificial 
creations of the white man, and their continued existence 
as political units depends on external power.’ Most of their 
people lack that sense of a strong and overriding loyalty to 
the colony which would, in times of need, enable them to 
subordinate to it their narrower loyalties to family, clan, 
tribe, religion, and class. Such a loyalty is, indeed, develop- 
ing among the educated few, and various influences are at 
work to strengthen it, but it is unlikely to become effective 

' Is it not precisely because no such unit e-xists in India that such 
difficulty was found in granting her full responsible self-govemment? 
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among the mass of the people until education is more wide- , 
spread and until, above all, the teaching of some lingua 
franca has broken down the existing barriers of language. 
A wider loyalty can only flourish on the basis of common 
understanding of common interests. 

Thus the ideal of social and economic development and 
the promise of self-government, if they are to mean any- 
thing more than vague hopes for the distant future, pro- 
vide the strongest possible reasons for speeding up educa- 
tional development. The Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts provide some, at least, of the necessary additional 
financial help. But there are other and less favourable 
factors to be considered. 

First, there is the problem of how to accommodate 
greatly increased timbers while at the same time raising 
the level of the standard of teaching, for it is not sufficient 
merely to increase the number of children attending 
school. On that basis territories such as Nyasaland, which 
has already some 170,000 children at school, are well on 
the way to apparently satisfactory achievement, though 
others still lag far behind. But it is much more urgent, and 
more difficult, to enable many more children than at 
present to complete full primary and secondary courses. 
Thus, to mention Nyasaland ag^in, we have already noted 
that out of the 170,000 children attending school only 
forty-two satisfactorily confuted the full primary course in 
1943. As for secondary education, the figures given earlier 
in this chapter show that scarcely anywhere have the 
schools been able to produce annually more than a mere 
handful of pupils who have completed the full course, while 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia still lacked in 1944 
even one school which taught to the full secondary level. 
The output from the top of the primary schools needs 
stepping up to fifty or a hundred times its present volume, 
and from the top of the secondary schools by anything up 
to a thousand-fold or more. 
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. This enormous task has to be attempted under conditions 
of great difficulty. In tropical Africa, more even than in 
present-day Britain, the child’s social environment is sub- 
ject to rapid change. Education, therefore, has to teach 
the child how to live not only in conditions which now 
exist, but in those which it is hoped will develop, and its 
further task is to qualify him to help changes in the existing 
environment to come about. Thus for many children a 
good deal of what is taught in school is not supported by 
what they see actually practised in ordinary village life. 
The child learns to read and write: its parents arc probably 
illiterate. It learns some of the principles of hygiene which 
its parents neither practise nor understand. It may even 
accept religious beliefs which its parents do not share. Thus 
while it is still at an early stage of devafopment education 
is bound to cause social strains and tensions between those 
it educates and their environment, and there is no doubt 
that many of the criticisms sometimes made of mission 
education are based on symptoms of tensions of this kind. 
They can be cured only by a wider spread of edueational 
opportunities. Meanwhile, African education, even more 
than education in European countries, suffers from the 
handicap of an environment which hampers rather than 
aids the effectiveness of school work. 

It is possible to attack this particular problem, not only 
by extending education among children more widely, but 
also by educating their parents: and adult education is, 
indeed, an urgent necessity. It will be considered in a later 
chapter, but is mentioned here since the problem of pro- 
viding it throws additional strain on the colonial educa- 
tional systems at a time when they are little able to bear it. 

The size of the task and the unfavourable nature of the 
environment are not, however, the chief difficulties. They 
can be overcome by suitable planning and organization if 
the necessary teachers and finance are available. The crux 
of the problem is that the supply of teachers, both in num- 
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bfrs and quality, is greatly below the need even for the 
education of the children now attending school. It may be 
a truism to say that children cannot be taught without 
teachers, and that they cannot be well taught without 
well-qualified teachers, but no easy optimism or wishful 
thinking can overcome the uncomfortable facts of the 
situation. The qualification accepted as desirable for ele- 
mentary school teachers in Britain is the Higher School 
Certificate' followed by two years’ professional training. 
Makerere College is the only educational institution in 
East Africa which gives education at this level, and the 
first batch of teachers, numbering about twenty, who will 
hold approximately this qualification has not yet (1946) 
left the college. They will go out to serve territories with 
populations totalling over 14,000,000. They will, of course, 
as less well qualified teachers have done in the past, join 
the staffs of secondary schools, and many of them are likely 
to be given the responsibifity of teaching in senior secon- 
dary classes. Teaching standards must be pul far lower 
than those accepted in Britain in order to get moving at 
all. 

If we put the minimum qualification for the primary 
school teacher as the completion of the full primary course 
plus, say, two or three years’ professional training, the 
prospects of increasing the supply of teachers are slightly 
less black, though still for the immediate future very 
gloomy. Uganda, educationally the most advanced of the 
East African territories, had under 3,000 pupils in Standard 
VI in 1943, and Nyasaland only 178, of whom only 42 
reached a satisfactory standard in the government examin- 
ations. In 1941 in Northern Nigeria, with a population of 
about 10,000,000, only 31 out of 172 candidates reached 
the full standard (second year secondary) for entrance into 
Northern Nigeria’s one full secondary school, and in the 

* Usually taken at school two years alter passing School CertiScate 
or a university matriculation examination. 
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same year the output of teachers with full primary academic 
qualifications from the one government elementary train- 
ing centre was about 20. 

Thus there is no room for easy optimism about the scale 
on which progress will be possible in the immediate future 
if any sort of worthwhile teaching standards arc to be 
obseived. The prospect is even less cheerful when it is 
realized that the very limited primary school output is not 
by any means all available for training in teaching. While 
education is so limited, and the field of possible employ- 
ment rapidly expanding, education has a scarcity value 
hardly understandable by those who have never lived in 
tropical Africa. Men who can speak English have a wide 
choice of jobs. They are in demand as clerks by com- 
mercial firms and government departments, and Itrge 
numbers, far greater than the schools ran possibly supply, 
arc badly wanted for training in the medical, agricultural, 
veterinary, survey, and other ciepartments of the central 
and local governments. General social and economic 
development, now to be speeded up by the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts, steadily increases the 
already large demand, and to most people the prospects of 
work outside the teaching profession arc more attractive 
than those which obtain Uiside it. Indeed, in the past 
many of tire teachers already trained have left teaching for 
other work, and there is no sign yet of any change in this 
tendency. And so the teaching profession, the expansion 
of which is essential to all future development, is not 
only starved at the source of recruitment, but also suffers 
further heavy losses from among those already in it. 
Unfortunately a large proportion of such losses occur 
among the best qualified and most intelligent of the 
teachers. 

It is therefore important to understand why teaching is 
relatis ely less popular than other work, for it is on the 
basis of such understanding that remedies must be sought. 
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Pne reason certainly is that the pay and prospects of 
teachers are usually less attractive than men with the same 
academic qualifications can find in other work. This has 
been partly due to the relative poverty of the missions, 
who could ill afford to offer the salaries normally paid by 
government departments and commercial firms: for a 
knowledge of English still has a scarcity value which tends 
to raise salaries above lire normal economic level, and out 
of all proportion to the wages paid to skilled craftsmen. 
This particularly apphes to clerks, whose average salaries 
are comparable with those paid in Britain to persons 
with much higher qualifications and a much greater daily 
output of work. * This will doubtless right itself in time, 
when a larger proportion of the population has become 
literate in English, but meanwhile recruitment for the 
teaching profession is seriously affected. 

A second reason, less generd but nevertheless important, 
is that many men are unwilling to submit to mission disci- 
pline. They find residence on a mission station distasteful, 
and they dislike what is often in effect close European 
supervision outside the classroom. Sometimes, too, there 
have been instances of missions attempting to criticize or 
forbid political or social activities in which their teachers 
have engaged. The more independent of the teachers re- 
sent this, and prefer a post which will leave them free to 
live their own lives after working hours. 

The scales are still further weighted against the recruit- 
ment of leathers where government departments have 
prepared attractive recruitmcnt-cum-training schemes 
which offer the primary or junior secondary schoolboy 
free training plus cash allowances during the training 
period. The strength of this temptation to a prospective 
teacher faced with the alternative of paying fees for a longer 
time at school needs no stressing, especially as at the end 

* See Gmd. 6377, Labom Cmditims in West Africa, H.M.S.O., 1941 , 
P- 5 '- 
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.of it he may have salary prospects little or no better than 
those offered under a training scheme with pay. 

A final reason is that while lip service is paid to the 
importance of education, in practice the profession of 
teaching often has less prestige than employment in many 
other kinds of work, and only in rare instances is this 
influence countered by any feeling of vocation Prestige 
is probably lacking because many of the most intelligent 
men prefer other jobs for the reasons given above, and 
teaching sometimes, as in England, becomes a pis-aller for 
the less well qualified. 

The most obvious means of increasing the popularity of 
teaching would therefore be to ensure that teachers should 
have prospects of pay and promotion at least equal to 
what they could expect on entering othgr kinds of employ- 
ment. Also, to meet the dislike of some potential teachers 
to service under missions it would seem desirable to increase 
the number of schools directly managed by the local or 
central governments. A further most necessary step is to 
secure more general recognition for the teaching profession 
as the most valuable for the advancement of their race 
that well-educated and well-qualified men and women 
can enter. 

It might be argued at tljis point that if too few of the 
educated classes are willing or able to undertake the task 
of educating their fellow men, the difficulty might be 
partly overcome by recruiting more British teachers lor 
work in Africa. More British staff will, in factj be necessary, 
but they can only be economically used for work for which 
there are not yet enough fully qualified Africans, and 
which directly aims at increasing the production of African 
teachers or the efficiency of those teachers already trained. 
This limits their use to places of higher education, to 
teacher-training centres, to some key positions in secondary 
schools, and to the inspectorate; and even there the aim 
must be to replace them by Africans as the latter become 
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qjialified, for European staff in the tropics is fantastically 
expensive and costs must be kept down. ‘ 

Can, therefore, the difficulty be got over by increasing 
the teachers’ pay so that work of other kinds ceases to be 
more attractive financially? It must be noted that govern- 
ment revenues from taxation are so small, and potential 
demands for expenditure for government services of many 
kinds so great, that to give increased salaries except to the 
worst-paid of the teachers would almost certainly mean 
that their number would have to be reduced, and the 
urgently required increase would have to be delayed 
indefinitely. The present economic situation calls rather 
for a reduction in the relatively high pay of the not very 
efficient clerical staffs than for increases in the general level 
of the salaries of the better-paid teachers. Increases should 
follow, not come before, a rise in government income and 
the increased output of wealth which more widespread 
education should make possible. It is certain that no 
colonial government in tropical Africa has any hope at 
present of financing efficient universal primary education 
even at existing rates of pay; and it is equally certain that 
tropical Africa cannot expect outside help on a scale large 
enough to meet the cost of paying higher salaries to 
hundreds of thousands of primary and secondary teachers. 

The people must therefore meet the bulk of the teaching 
costs themselves. The rate of educational development in 
tropical Africa in the immediate future thus depends to 
a large exteift on Africans; on the sacrifices which the 
taxpayer is willing to accept as the price of progress; 
and on the willingness of a larger proportion than hither- 
to of those who have received higher, secondary, or even 
primary education— in nearly aU cases at the expense of 
the African taxpayer, the bulk of whom are illiterate — 
to repay their debt by undertaking educational work at 
rates their countries can afford. Unless educated men are 
‘ See p. 99. 
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prepared to accept this obligation, responsibility for delajrs 
in African progress must partly rest on them. In the end, 
it is the people themselves who will shape their own future 
by the way in which they respond to the present opportun- 
ity and the present need. 



CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION: PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 

(I) 

T he last chapter gave a brief survey of some of the 
chief factors in the present situation. The develop- 
ment aim is clear. Government revenues are ob- 
tained by the taxation of the people generally and should 
be used for the general benefit. As far as education is 
concerned that njeans that some degree of efficient educa- 
tion must he aimed at for every child, and that planning 
should be directed to overcoming those obstacles tvhich 
prevent its immediate achievement. These obstacles, as 
we have seen, are the grave shortage of qualified teach- 
ers; the fact that at present many too few children con- 
tinue long enough with their education to enable them 
to qualify for teacher-training, so that the teaching pro- 
fession is starved of suitable recruits; the aggravation of the 
resulting shortage of teachers owing to die relative un- 
popularity of teaching compared with other work demand- 
ing equal academic qualifications; and, finally, the fact 
that government funds avjulable for educational develop- 
ment everywhere fall far short of the need. Here the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts can help but, in 
view of the vast development which is desired, only to a 
limited degree. 

The responsibility for using the available funds to the 
best advantage lies with the colonial governments, and 
plans for educational development have reached an 
advanced stage in every territory. Everywhere the stress is 
laid on providing more facilities for teacher-training. 
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There must be more teachers, and they must be bettef 
qualified and more efficient than at present. Thus money 
will be spent on building and equipping new training 
centres, and on the salaries of larger training staffi. In 
many cases, until more Africans have gained the necessary 
qualifications and experience, it will be necessary to re- 
cruit a certain number of qualified Europeans to assist 
with this work. 

Such action, however, though most necessary, does not 
solve the whole problem. The new training centres, and 
the old, require a constant intake of suitably qualified 
students who desire to become teachers. At present their 
number is small and their standard of attainment far too 
low. This cannot be remedied unless in the first place 
more children can somehow be encouraged to stay at 
school long enough to give them the academic qualifica- 
tion for entry into training centres. It is thus far more 
immediately important to increase the number of pupils 
completing at least their sixth year of education than to 
increase yet further the number of children attending at 
the lowest standards. Even if a half of those now entering 
school were efficiently taught for six years, and as little as a 
tenth of that half for a further six, the problem of making 
rapid progress with educational development would be 
much nearer solution. It is, therefore, important to re- 
move the causes which limit schooling for most children 
to only two or three years. 

The most powerful causes are undoubtedly economic. 
Education in most parts of tropical Africa is not free, and 
the fees which have to be pmd increase as the child moves 
up the school. The parents of most children find it impos- 
sible to continue over a period of many years with the 
payment of fees on an increasing scale, especially if four or 
five children have to be provided for. Too often, the result 
is that the child has to leave with an education incomplete 
even by the lowest of any possible standards, discontented 
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ivith the village life of the ilhterale peasant, and unquali- 
fied to do any job— even farming— well. 

In view of its evil eflfect why then does the fee system 
persist? One common argument in its favour is that Africans 
will only appreciate the value of education if they have to 
pay for it. This may have been true in some areas once, 
but I do not believe that it is true any longer. The advan- 
tage of school education to the child and, if continued long 
enough to qualify him to take a salaried post, to the parent, 
is now well understood almost everywhere. There are 
many instances in widely separated parts of Africa of 
the people being willing to raise local rates to increase 
educational facilities for their children. 

A stronger reason for the fee system is the shortage of 
government fund' and the fact that, though the fees do not 
pay nearly the whole cost of education in government- 
aided schools, yet they do help with part of it; and, of 
course, the greater part 6f ail children attending school 
attend unaided, poverty-stricken schools entirely depen- 
dent upon fees. These children are usually taught by ill- 
qualified and ill-paid teachers who lack even the minimum 
of desirable teaching equipment. For government to accept 
financial responsibility for these schools would throw an 
enormous additional strain op any colony’s finances. 

It is also possible to argue that the fee system should be 
retained on the ground that, since only a part of the chil- 
dren of school age can at present be educated, it is right 
that the parents of the fortunate ones should at least con- 
tribute part of the cost of a privilege which is necessarily 
denied to many others. If this argument is carried to its 
logical conclusion it would mean that until the State could 
provide education for all, each according to his ability, it 
would provide it for none, and that the whole cost of 
education, at the higher levels at any rate, should fall on 
the parent. This is obviously unsound, for it assumes that 
the whole benefit of the education is to the child, whereas 
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jn practice more education for more children is moit 
desirable in the interests of general progress. It is most 
important, with only limited numbers now being edu- 
cated, that those children best fitted to stay longest at 
school should be enabled to do so. It is quite certain that 
the need to pay fees, even in government and govern- 
ment-aided schools, prevents this in the case of many 
children of poor parents. 

The answer would therefore appear to be, if lack of 
funds makes the complete abolition of fees impracticable, 
a very much more generous provision of free places for 
the children of poor parents in schools of all kinds after the 
third or fourth year of school life. Any general lowering 
of the scale of fees does not answer this particular prob- 
lem, for even if fees are lowered they qjay still remain far 
beyond the means of the majority of African parents. This 
particularly applies, of course, to the higher fees charged 
for secondary education. Thus the recent action of a 
well-known Uganda secondary school in lowering its fees 
from £21 to £15 in the case of boys, and from £i8 los. to 
£ 1 /^ los. a year for girls in the tliree top secondary forms, 
eases the situation for richer parents while still leaving 
fees at too high a level for more than nine out of every ten 
parents in Uganda. ^ 

But the payment of fees is not the only way in which the 
economic factor Hmits the lengtli of school life. Many chil- 
dren do not enter school until they arc ten or eleven or even 
older, and it is therefore only a few years before they are 
old enough for work. When this time comes the poorer 
parent has the chance of turning his child from a liability 
into an asset by removing him from school and using his 
labour to swell the family income. Where this chance is 
taken, as it very commonly is, it ran best be countered 
by encouraging parents to send their children to school 
at a younger age.' And this, of course, is highly desirable 

■' This might be done in several ways; by a difTerentiation of fees 
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0 !i Other grounds, for unless a child enters school young 
he has little chance, even if he has the ability, of going on 
to places of secondary or higher education. 

If the more generous provision of free places, together 
with a lowering of the age of entry, did have the effect 
which might be expected, of encouraging more parents to 
keep their children longer at school, one immediate good 
result would be the more economical use of teachers. With 
teachers in short supply and educational facilities at 
present so very restricted, it is obviously desirable that 
every teacher, and especially the better qualified teachers 
in the higher classes, should be fully used. In fact, how- 
ever, while the lowest classes in the primary schools are 
full, and sometimes badly overcrowded, in the higher 
classes, especially i)f the secondary schools, the numbers 
drop, and it is not uncommon for some of the best quali- 
fied teachers in these classes to be teaching only ten pupils. 

Action to get children to stay longer at school does not 
solve the whole problem. For example, irregular atten- 
dance of children is common in most day schools, and in 
many territories attendances average only 70 per cent. 
While this continues schools cannot work efficiently. It is 
often due more to the attitude of the parents than to 
deliberate truancy on the part erf the children. The illiterate 
parent in particular may have little or no idea of what goes 
on inside the classroom, and of how each day’s lessons 
need for their proper understanding the groundwork of 
knowledge already provided by previous work. Thus chil- 
dren may be kept from school to help on the farm, to be 
taken on a visit to see relations, or for some other purpose, 
without the parent ever realizing the effect of casual 
absence on his child’s progress. A very great deal can be 
done to solve this problem if there is close contact between 

according to age, or by making government grants to aided schools 
dependent on the enforcement of an age limit for entry into the lowest 
class. 
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teachers and parents, and more especially by the formae 
tion of parents’ committees in which this and similar prob- 
lems can be discussed. ' 

There aie other factors also. The physical presence of 
the child in the r la^sroora does not netessanly mean that 
he is obtaining the full salue of his attendance. This de- 
pends among other things on his state of health, whether 
he is tired or fresh, whether he has eaten or not on that 
particular day, and, of course on the ability of his teacher 
and the asailability of essential teaching equipment. In 
all these r espcc ts many children are seriously handicapped. 
The standairi of health of the children in the day schools 
is low, and infection with parasitic woims is particularly 
high.” Equally serious, however, is the fact that \ ery many 
children attend schools from homes ov^r five miles away. 
Such children may not have eaten since the precious 
esemng meal and yet may bring no food with them. To 
tiredness is thus added hunger,' and proper concentration 
on classwoik becomes impossible, especiaJl)' towards the 
end of the school day. 

While schools are few it is inevitable that some children 
vrill have to walk long distances. This particularly applies 
to children attending those schools, the minority , which 
include senior primary and gost-primary classes. Any quick 
solution of the problem is made more difficult where thcie 
is competition between rival missions, for it has often hap- 
pened that the establishment of a school by one mission 
to serve a particular area has soon been followed by the 
establishment of another, belonging to a different mission, 

■ I liavp ppisonally found such committees of the greatest value in 
educationally backward areas in Northern Nigeiia The committees 
were given eonsiderable control over the fixing of dates foi holidays, 
over matters of discipline, and ovei the arrangement of their school’s 
non-acadcmic activities. Ovei a period of three yeais average atten- 
dances rose from under 70 per cent to ovei 85 per cent. 

” Ihis IS primarily a health problem and has already been 
mentioned 111 Chaptei III, pp. 13-14. 
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which is anxious to prevent its adherents from coming 
under educational and religious influences other than its 
own. It is impossible not to understand and even to sym- 
pathize witli this attitude, but it does mean nevertheless 
that the proper planning and siting of very limited school 
facilities is made impossible: and that two or more schools 
may be sited to serve one area while others are completely 
neglected. 

With tliis problem insoluble for the present it becomes 
even more important to solve the problem associated with 
it — ^that of hunger — and this can only satisfactorily be done 
by providing school meals. Some little progress has already 
been made with this in a few territories, e.g. in Zanzibar, 
Uganda and Nigeria, but nowhere has any really large- 
scale scheme yet come into operation. Government 
revenues at their present level, or at any level which can 
be hoped for for a long time to come, are quite inadequate 
to meet this need; especially as the demand would be that 
school meals, for the sake of the children, should include 
some of the more expensive articles of diet to compensate 
for the acknowledged lack of sufiicient protein and fat in 
the foods normally consumed. 

The most hopeful line of attack, in order to do something 
rather than to wait indefini^y to implement an ideal, 
would appear to be to encourage the schools themselves 
to grow more food in school farms and gardens, concentrat- 
ing on the production of easily grown foods — beans and 
the like — ratter than on gardening of a professed experi- 
mental or educational type. The urgent problem is not so 
much to provide an ideal, balanced, and therefore rela- 
tively expensive diet, possible only in a few fortunate 
and specially favoured schools, but to make sure that in 

‘ The difficulty mainly arises between Roman and non-Roman 
Missions. Protestant Missions generally are willing to co-operate with 
each other in education and even combine to manage ‘Alliance’ 
schools. See also footnote on p. 68. 
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every school, for every child needing it, there is a minimuir 
of food of some sort that will remove the worst effects of 
hunger and help children to learn more easily. It cannot 
be emphasized too often that if universal education is really 
the aim ideal standards are as yet impracticable. The 
choice must be made between giving much to the few at 
the expense of the many, or stretching limited resources as 
widely as possible and with the utmost economy. 

Action on the lines already suggested might well do 
much to make the work of existing schools more effective 
through encouraging higher average attendances, pre- 
venting wastage in the senior classes, and assisting pupils 
to learn more rapidly. Action, however, is also badly 
needed to make more efficient teaching possible. Many 
teachers are handicapped byinadequate tfainingor through 
no training at all : and many lack a sufficiently good know- 
ledge of what they are expected to teach. Something 
can be done to remedy this by giving much greater atten- 
tion than at present to providing good and frequent 
refresher courses at the training centres for those already 
engaged in teacliing, ' and by building up larger staffs of 
visiting teachers of good quality to demonstrate in the 
schools themselves up-to-date teaching methods and good 
classroom practice. The potential effect on teaching stan- 
dards and efficiency of this policy is out of all proportion 
to its very moderate cost, and it has the advantage of 
almost immediate good effect — long before the hoped-for 
increased output of new teachers from the training centres 
can be produced. 

Such action is all the more necessary in view of the con- 
ditions in which many teachers — especially those in village 
schools— have to work. They are necessarily isolated for 
long periods among people who are largely illiterate; 
they have no access to libraries; possess few if any books 

^ Not only toimprove teaching methods but in order to broaden the 
views of the teachers on matters of current interest. 
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0^ their own; and lack almost every source of mental 
stimulus which teachers in educationally more advanced 
countries enjoy. These conditions, quite as much as lack 
of adequate professional training in the past, are respon- 
sible for much of the bad teaching in many schools and 
they give rise to a problem quite as important as, and even 
more urgent than, the supply of new teachers. One chief 
duty of the training centres must obviously be to train 
new teachers; but for many years to come they should also 
accept the not less Important duty of assisting and stimu- 
lating teachers already trmned.' 

There is one last point before we leave this subject. 
Teachers, even good teachers, cannot do their most effec- 
tive work without certain essential equipment. Black- 
boards can be che^ly made locally from cement or wood 
and tvill last for many years, yet even in senior primary 
and secondary schools classrooms are often provided only 
with one small board. Suitable text-books are necessary 
for effective teaching, yet there are many schook where 
teachers are expected to teach without them, and where 
no money, even £5 a year, is regularly allocated for the 
building up of a teachers’ reference library. Poverty is 
often urged as an excuse, but surely it is a false economy 
to pay teachers and to incur all the other necessary recur- 
rent expenses, and then to fail to provide teachers with 
the ndnimm, possibly as little as 2 per cent of the total school 
expenditure, which can greatly help to make their teach- 
ing more effeitive. 

No apology should be needed for dealing at some length 
with the means for making the existing school system more 
efficient, and thus enabling a much larger proportion of 
children than at present satisfactorily to complete their 
educational course. Until that initial problem has been 

^ Several notable and successful experiments have already been 
made on these lines e.g. at Bakhl er-Ruda in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and at the Astrida College in the Belgian Congo. 

E 
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solved there can be no satisfactory basis for developmert. 
For the next ten years at least the projected new training 
centres must depend for their recruitment mainly on the 
existing sehools, and it is of the first importance that they 
should produce far more pupils suitably qualified for train- 
ing as teachers. The measures to enable schools to meet 
this need should take precedence over everything else. 
Development after all depends on the training centres 
obtaining sufficient candidates of good quality. 

However, there still remains the problem of preventing 
the ablest of the teachers and too large a proportion of the 
best of tlie pnpils who have passed through their hands 
from seeking other employment. The causes of this ten- 
dency were discussed in the last chapter. One obvious 
solution mentioned there is to make thejeaching profession 
less unattractive compared with other types of work. Since 
the lowest grade of teachers in vernacular schools in the 
last pre-war year was commonly receiving a salary as low 
as ^6 a year (the unskilled labourer’s wage) there is a 
very strong case for action. Higher grade teachers in 
government and govemment-aidoi schools, however, are 
paid very much more,’ but it is still true that commerce 
and certain departments of the civil service offer the intelli- 
gent student more attractive financial prospects than 
teaching.* 

It is probably impos.siblc, as it is in every other country, 
to provide teachers with financial prospects as good as the 

’ E.g. the starting salary in the government service for Makerere- 
trained teaclieis of approxitnatcly School Certificate standard plus 
training has been £72 per annum, rising by £6 annual increments to 
£132. In the relatively pour colonial territories, where the peasant 
and the labourer have incomes varying from to to a year, this 
scale can hardly be considered low, 

* Thus the Nyasaland Post-War Development Committee (interim 
report) found it necessary to recommend that the higher grades of 
teachers should be paid salaries at least equal to those paid to the 
higher grades of clerks in the government service. {The Croum Colomst, 
.September 1944, p. 661.) 
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best of them could expect from certain other kinds of work, 
and at the same time make progress towards universal 
education. The taxpayers could not meet the cost, especi- 
ally in Africa where most incomes are so far below the 
level of the incomes sought by the teachers. But in Britain, 
and in many other countries, other factors besides money 
may influence the young man’s choice of profession, and 
among the strongest of these may be a sense of vocation 
arising from a desire to spend his life in worthwhile work 
and to leave one small part of the world somewhat better 
than he found it. The untiring and selfless work of very 
many missionaries, some of them men of outstanding 
intelligence and ability, bears witness to the reality of this 
sense of vocation among some at least of the white people, 
and it would be insulting to Africans to assume that they 
will not respond in the same way to a similar ideal. But to 
obtain the response there must fiirst be clear understanding 
of the present situation. How can this be done? Only, it 
would seem, by placing squarely in front of the African 
peoples, and teachers and students in particular, the 
problem that confronts them, and the key position which 
the eflicient teacher must take in helping his country’s 
progress. If the statement is sufflciently clear and the eco- 
nomic implications of educational development up to the 
standards (rightly) demanded by Africans are stressed, it 
is probable that recruitment might considerably benefit, 
and considerations other than those of purely material 
advantage weigh more often in the student’s choice. But it 
also appears that no such action can be fully effective 
unless teachers are convinced that a full and workable 
development plan exists, and that their salary levels are 
not being kept unnecessarily low by uneconomic luxury 
spending from the public funds on a few privileged schools 
while others still lack the bare necessities. Education for 
everyone and equal opportunity for each according to his 
ability, are ideals which can fire the imagination of 
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Africans, satisfy their hopes for the real advance of their 
communities, and thus he thought worthy of some personal 
effort and sacrifice. But the case must be convincing and 
supported by observable fads. 

The need for economy is clear. Government revenues 
are small and vary from about 5s. to £i per head of the 
population according to the colony. During the next ten 
years an average of about 4s. per head annually may also 
be provided from Britain under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts. On this slender foundation have to be 
built up as soon as possible efficient economic, health and 
educational services for the whole population. Most of tlie 
help from Britain will be for necessary capital expenditure, 
and in education will probably take the form of grants for 
buildings and for the staffing of training centres. As the 
output from such centres rises, and new schools arc estab- 
lished, recurrent costs for staff and equipment will rise 
steeply. They will have to be paid for in large measure, if 
not entirely, by the colonial populations, either directly 
from the fees paid by parents, or indirectly by tlic whole 
population through taxes paid to government. But the 
annual output of wealth per head in the Afiican colonics 
is low. The amount, therefore, which can be put aside for 
education is small, and the salary scales of the teachers 
must, in the end, conform to the economic situation in the 
colony. The vastness of the need for more and better edu- 
cation, and the smallness of the resources from which it 
has to be provided, form the basis of the argument that 
teachers’ salaries cannot be raised beyond certain definite 
limits without hindering educational development. Such 
increases must follow, not precede, the increase in the pro- 
duction of wealth that may be expected as the result of 
better education. 

This argument, however, is only valid if the basis on 
which it rests— the aim of universal education and equal 
opportunity— is closely adhered to, and if the limited avail- 
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able funds are allocated on an understandable system of 
priorities which fit into a general plan of full development. 
Thus luxury spending on desirable but non-essential things 
for a few schools, e.g. expensive buildings, carefully 
levelled playing fields, and unnecessarily high standards of 
general accommodation and equipment, does not square 
witli the general argument of the need for economy of 
teachers’ salaries, and must raise doubts in the minds in 
teachers who are asked to scale down their salary demands. ‘ 

While the number of children receiving secondary educa- 
tion is very small it is, of course, possible to spend relatively 
large sums on their education out of very limited resources. 
This is all the more likely to happen because most Euro- 
peans in the colonial government services who control 
colonial cxpendiWre have had .the privilege of education 
of an expensive type which cannot, even in Britain, be 
made generally available under the State-aided system. 
They are eager to assist Afiican advancement and argue 
that only the best is good enough. With this principle every 
right-thinking person must agree, and disagreement can 
only arise in the way it should be applied in view of the 
very limited funds with which it has to be implemented. 
In fact, ideal standards in non-essentials cannot be widely 
applied at present, and the choice must lie between luxury 
standards for the few and nothing, or almost nothing, for 
the many: or, on the other hand, the strictest economy in 
spending over and above what is needed to obtain good 
staff and good essential equipment. 

Strict economy on this basis, if practised in the existing 
circumstances, would also have a positive value in bring- 
ing home to the fortunate few receiving secondary and 

' One example which recently came to my notice is worth quoting. 
In one government-aided secondary school of about 1 20 pupils I was 
told that the school had applied for, and confidently expected to get, 
a grant of £i,ooo for the furllier levelling of the playing fields to 
bring them up to good mateh standards, and also a grant of .fqoo for 
the iii'-tallation of a telephone. 
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higher education, largely at the taxpayers’ expense, the 
fact that their education at a higher level than that of the 
majority is a privilege made possible for them by the 
saerifices of the less fortunate. That realisation might help 
to remedy the cleavage which education has already 
begun in African society through the not unnatural pre- 
occupation of the small educated class with its rights and 
privileges, to the ncglcctof the majority whose taxes have 
done much to educate the chosen few. With the fee system 
as it stands, which excludes from education at the higher 
levels many children who could profit by it, very many of 
the poorest people are subsidizing, through the taxes they 
pay, the education of the children of the wealthy. 

There is one other factor of great importance which may 
encourage immediate spending on desirable but non- 
essential improvements at the expense of essentials in a 
long-term policy of development. Such development must 
take some time before it can get under way. Until more 
children stay longer at school it will be impossible to train 
to a good standard many more teachers than at present: 
and until these are available it will be impossible to mul- 
tiply greatly the number of efficient schools. Yet money 
help under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts is 
forthcoming at once, 'smaH in amount in relation to the 
ultimate need, but large in view of the small field for its 
immediate use, and limited, as far as is known at present, 
to the next ten years. This brings the danger of spending at a 
high and even a luxury level on a few immediate objectives 
during a short period of comparative plenty. This will be 
followed, unless help from Britain is indefinitely continued, 
by a period of acute financial stringency and rapidly 
mounting recurrent costs as the training centres begin to 
pour out ever-increasing numbers of teachers. Educational 
development needs planning on a much wider basis than 
ten ) cai s if excessive spending on a piecemeal programme 
in the existing limited field is to be avoided. There would 
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therefore seem to be a strong case for funds to be made 
available for education from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts in the form of block grants, with no time 
limit for their spending. This would enable a more realistic 
policy to be adopted in which expensive buildings up to 
full Public Works Departments’ standards would rank 
some way below the higher priorities of well-qualified 
staff, essential equipment, free places, and school meals 
for the children of poor parents. Buildings are indeed 
important, but they are only one of many factors, and it is 
by fitness of design rather than construction from expen- 
sive materials that they should be judged. 

There must be space; mud and wattle walls and a clean 
dung floor with room to spare may be a far, far better thing 
than the concrete classroom, with crowded desks, that is too 
small because it is expensive; big shady trees with clean grass 
under them, those are worth a lot. . . .‘ 

Fortunately, perhaps, Africa cannot yet afford to spend 
money as an easy substitute for thought, effort, and 
imagination. 

' Mary Stuart, African Patlim, Edinburgh House Press, Livingstone 
Press, 1945, p 71. 
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S O far only those problems have been examined which 
have to be solved before any really large-scale advance 
can be made in increasing the number of children in 
school and in raising the level of the standard of teaching. 
But as education becomes more efficient and more wide- 
spread, it becomes increasingly important to define its 
purpose and to ensure that it is rightly used. The possi- 
bilities of evil in the misuse of an efficient educational 
system have been only too well illustrated by events in 
Germany in recent years. 

One aim, of course, must be to provide the knowledge 
which people can use, if they wish, to reach a much higher 
level of material prosperity. At present most people in the 
more backward areas are conservative and often suspicious 
of government policy, "and Ijiis hinders desirable progress. 
But Africans are no more innately conservative and sus- 
picious than any other race, and where they have been 
influenced by education they have been quick to adopt 
new ideas and new habits. New crops, new farming imple- 
ments, and new trades and professions have been quickly 
adopted as soon as they have proved their value. In almost 
every aspect of life custom has been adapted to meet new 
needs and new circumstances— ar far as these have been 
understood. The problems and dangers of the present .situa- 
tion in agriculture, animal husbandry, industry and health 
would seem to be caused less by any innate qualities of 
conservatism on the part of Africans than to past failings 
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*f the educational system. Education has been on too small 
a scale, and therefore loo ineffective, to meet the great- 
ness of the need and the speed of change during the last 
sixty years. 

By far the greatest contribution that an improved school 
system can make to the solving of these problems is to 
spread literacy more widely, both in the vernacular and in 
English. The power to read the printed word opens the 
way to further knowledge, not only at school but during 
the whole of life. 

The schools make a second contribution to material 
progress where they also provide further knowledge as a 
basis for professional or technical training, on which, 
equally with wider general knowledge among the African 
masses, African material progress must depend. 

It is with this second function of the schools that African 
parents and children are chiefly interested, not indeed 
from their concern with the wider issues of African develop- 
ment, but, quite reasonably, from the narrower standpoint 
of individual self-interest. Education for professional or 
technical work' brings the chance of a larger income 
than the peasant farmer or labourer can obtain. 

It might be thought that as long as school education was 
regarded solely as assisting m.atcrial prosperity there could 
be little controversy about its content. What should be 
taught should obviously be decided by African conditions, 
so that pupils might leave school well equipped to under- 
stand both the problems which will face them and the 
means by which these can be solved. There can in fact 
be little dispute about strictly professional training which 
is defined by the nature of the task to be performed, but 
in so far as the schools attempt to provide a basis of sound 
general education prior to vocational training there is the 
most unfortunate difflculty that very few Africans arc will- 
ing to accept the content of knowledge that would assist 
them most. This arises in part from the mistakes made in 
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the early days, when education of European content was 
uncritically accepted as suitable for African conditions. 
Schools at the secondary level thus followed English 
syllabuses and aimed at gaining successes in English 
examinations. Much of the instruction given was, ofcourse, 
inapplicable to African conditions, ‘ but it had the great 
advantage from the point of view of the teacher that text- 
books were available, and from the point of view of Africans 
that the few who succeeded in passing English examina- 
tions based on English syllabuses had a guarantee that they 
had satisfied English educational standards. On the other 
hand, syllabuses specially designed to provide the best pos- 
sible education for African conditions, and examinations 
of merely local significance, were not unnaturally sus- 
pected of being part of a policy which aimed at keeping 
the black man down, and reserving to the white man the 
education which was the key to his superior economic 
status. Thus we get the extraordinary situation that even 
the very limited educational facilities now available may, 
in part, still be devoted to spreading knowledge relevant 
in England for English conditions, but much less relevant 
in Africa than other knowledge which is largely or com- 
pletely neglected in the school curricula. This situation has 
been partly remedied ^n recent years by the inclusion in 
some British examinations of options designed to meet the 
needs of overseas students. Much, however, remains to be 
done, and desirable experiment in the formation of suitable 
syllabuses for secondary and higher educatioh may still be 
hampered by the foreign examinations which many 
students wish to take. 

The spread of literacy, preparation for training in voca- 
tional posts, and the provision of knowledge which will 
enable children as they grow up to understand a little 
better the problems they will have to face: these arc all 
necessary and desirable aims for African schools, but there 

‘ Sec pp. 33-4.^ 
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it a furtlier aim — ^the development of character and the 
teaching of the right use of leisure. It is in this re.spect that 
mission schools, in spite of some disadvantages which have 
already been noticed, claim to be greatly superior to 
schools directly controlled by governments. Under mission 
control schools not only give religious teaching, which 
might also be given at certain hours in government schools, 
but they also seek to make religion and the Christian way 
of life the background to all school activities of whatever 
kind. In so far as they succeed, it is clear that they can co- 
ordinate all sides of education into a more effective whole 
than any system of secular education in which religion is 
emphasized only at fixed times. This view has been 
accepted by the British government in its plans for educa- 
tional developmcrjt in the colonies in all but Moslem areas. 
It does, however, rest on two assumptions which may not 
be universally accepted: that teachers in government 
schools are purely secular in outlook; and that teachers 
in mission schools are not only religious in the narrow sense 
of religious observance, but also show in their daily lives 
constant examples of the application of Christian ethics to 
the many problems which now confront Africans, indi- 
vidually and in society. The success of missions in achieving 
their aim must therefore depend on how far they can suc- 
ceed in recruiting ample staff of the very highest quality, 
African as well as European; and the fact that teaching 
under mission control is unpopular with many potential 
teachers is aii indication that the mission aim is not neces- 
sarily easy of achievement. ‘ The problem is complicated 
by the fact that Christianity has not come to Africa as one 
great unified body of belief. It is taught by many different 
missions and sometimes, unfortunately, the emphasis has 

^ Something like 70 per cent of the students in one of my classes 
who intend to become teachers, many of them/aafe ak mieux, express a 
very strong preference for work in government rather than mission 
schools. These students in nearly every case received their own educa- 
tion in schools controlled by missions. 
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been more on sectarian and denominational difference 
than on the kernel of the Christian message. ‘ Most Africans 
naturally lack the European historical background to these 
differences, and may easily be led to attach too much 
importance to them. It would be unfortunate if the mis- 
sions, which most people would agree to be ideally a most 
valuable educational instrument, and which have so far 
borne almost the whole brunt of the educational work, 
should by their division be less effective tlian a government 
school system in speedily creating a real national com- 
munity. For education in tropical Africa must add to its 
other aims, not merely as in Europe the education of 
national communities already in existence, but their 
actual creation from a jumble of tribes and clans still 
widely separated by language, custojns and modes of 
thought. The divisions of the modern churches may to 
some extent lessen the effectiveness of their educational 
work in promoting national unity. 

It is, however, essential that education should help to 
mould a purposeful new community at the level of the 
colony if the ideal of beneficial self-government is to be 
fulfilled. Britain bas the advantage of being a mature 
society in which children arc not entirely dependent on 
the school for their Tdeas about the way in which the 
national community functions, or for their conception of 
their rights and duties within the structure of society. Yet 
even so there is an increasing tendency in British schools to 
include some study of civics in the curriculum. In tropical 
Africa the need is a hundredfold more urgent, for as yet 
within each colony there are few common bonds, except 
the white administration imposed from without, to give to 
its smaller communities purpose strong enough to enable 
them to work together effectively for common ends. Educa- 

' This point is of rapidly diminishing importance. Joint ‘Alliance’ 
schools, especially at the secondary level, have been formed to serve 
the common needs of several different Protestant missions. 
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tibn thus has a great opportunity and a pressing duty to 
assist at the birth of a real sense of common citizen- 
ship. It can do much, almost unconsciously, by spreading 
literacy and teaching a common language, but more is 
needed. It is impracticable to teach in schools all that 
should ideally be taught about citizenship, because the 
children lack the experience of adult life which is necessary' 
for full understanding. But it is most desirable that some 
elementary ideas should be taught and a desire aroused 
for further knowledge. 

The great majority of Africans of all ages are profoundly 
ignorant of the nature and functions of money and of taxa- 
tion. In many of the more backward areas the people 
regard the latter as tribute paid to the conqueror, and fail 
to connect it with jhe provision of necessary government 
services. They believe that most of it is shipped overseas to 
Britain to raise the standard of living of the white people.* 
Ignorance of this kind is easily removed by an elementary 
course of instruction which is understandable by quite 
young children. While it remains it can be a source of 
danger to the well-being of the colony. It allows ill-disposed 
persons to lead others to believe that all that prevents 
general prosperity is government refusal to raise wages all 
round, and that the white administration is draining Afri- 
cans of their wealth for white advantage. Such beliefs are 
more uncritically accepted since white people in tropical 
Africa are obviously enjoying a far higher standard of 
living than can be hoped for by most Africans at the 
present time. 

It has been necessary for reasons of space to confine 
discussion to those general factors which influence pros- 

* Is this really surprising? In earlier days conquest generally meant 
tribute. Taxation is tribute in the eyes of many illiterate Africans, and 
the belief more easily persists where only a small part of the population 
sees anything of the restricted government educational and medical 
services. Many people pay taxes, small in amount, but heavy in 
relation to ineome, but see nothing tangible given in return. 
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pects of educational development, and to leave out ail 
reference to such particular problems, almost equally im- 
portant, as secondary and higher education, ‘ the place of 
the vernacular in education, the provision of suitable text- 
books, and the teaching of art and music. Even in this 
brief account, however, it is necessary to mention the 
special problem of the education of girls. Much lip service 
has been paid to its importance, but girls still make up 
barely one-fifth of the total school enrolment in some 
colonies, and in others far less. In some territories hardly any 
girls are receiving education except in low-grade vernacu- 
lar schools.’ 

In many ways the satisfactory education of girls is even 
more important than that of boys. To a large extent the 
solution of the problems of agriculture ^nd soil erosion, no 
less than those of health, depends on the education of 
women, bu t even less progress has been made with the educa- 
tion of women than with that of men. On the whole, there- 
fore, the women remain more strongly attached than their 
menfolk to customs which have little relation to present 
needs. Also, nursing, teaching, social welfare and other 
professions which normaEy depend on women for at least 
part of their recruitment are starved of suitable candidates 
for training, > 

The backwardness of women’s education is partly due to 
the attitude of parents, who value education for their chil- 
dren chiefly as the key to a salaried post which will enable 
the child to assist his family in later years. While, therefore, 
it may be considered worthwhile to make sacrifices to 
maintain a boy at school, few parents are willing to accept 

’ See Cmd. 6647, Report of the Cmrmsskn on Higher Education in 
ike Colonies, H.M.S.O., 1945. 2s. This gives a clear and authoritative 
account of the present situation and proposed development. 

’ Note, however, that in certain pastoral areas, e.g. in Bechuana- 
land, the number of girls in school exceeds that of boys, since most 
boys of school age are engaged in herding cattle. Hailey, p. 1255, 
refeia to this point. 
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similar sacrifices for the sake of girls, ' most of whom marry 
young and are unlikely to imdcrlake paid work. Moreover, 
education is sometimes thought to lessen a girl’s chance of 
marriage, since she may be less willing to cultivate the food 
crops, and more exacting in her demands for clothes and 
household amenities. She may also be less submissive and 
obedient. 

Prejudice against the education of girls is slowly dying 
out, but a further and more serious difficulty remains. Very 
few girls stay at school long enough to qualify them to enter 
teacher-training institutions: fewer still long enough to be 
trained and to teach for more than a very few years before 
marriage. The shortage of women teachers is therefore 
acute, even in the primary schools, while at the secondary 
stage African woqien teachers are almost non-existent. 
Many of the girls who now attend school are taught in 
mixed classes by male teachers. 

The satisfactory development of women’s education 
must therefore wait while the attitude of African parents 
towards it alters, and until the normal age for marriage 
rises. It is, however, possible to do something to encourage 
it by weighting the fee system heavily in favour of girls. 
Already in many colonies the fees payable for girls are fixed 
at a lower figure than those for boys, and free places are 
made available more easily. It might also be desirable, in 
the case of promising senior girls attending day schools, to 
award scholarships of a value slightly in excess of the school 
fees in order to encourage poor parents to keep the 
girls longer at school. Whether this could be considered 
while the total funds available for education fall so far 
short of the total need depends, of course, on the importance 
which is attached to girls’ education in relation to other 
needs. It is also worth noting, in view of the early age of 
marriage, that it is very important to do everything 

^ This attitude, of course, is still not uncommon among parents in 
Britain and elsewhere. 
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possible to lower the age at which girls enter school, so that 
many more than at present may have time to complete a 
worthwhile course of education before they marry. 

Such measures, however, do not reach to the root of the 
problem. School education is a long-term investment, and 
even if it were possible to make it universal and compul- 
sory as it is in Britain, it could not by itself make the full 
contribution that education must bring to African develop- 
ment. Many of the social and economic problems, which it 
is urgent that the people should understand, cannot effec- 
tively be taught at school to immature minds which have 
no experience of adult life. Moreover, even that part of 
modern knowledge which can be taught at school can, 
while it is restricted to the young, have little immediate 
practical eflfect among the mass of tjie people. Public 
opinion in tropical Africa is influenced by children prob- 
ably even less than in more advanced countries, and if 
education is to have at once its' full potential effect it has 
to reach the many adult Africans who have never been to 
school, whose minds are still largely bounded by the nar- 
row limits of tribal education, and who, by reason of 
their illiteracy, have little chance of understanding those 
influences from the outside world which are now so greatly 
affecting their lives. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SILENT MILLIONS 

F rom whichever angle we view the factors which at 
present hinder African progress— the misuse of land, 
the inefEciency of labour, the poor organization of 
production and marketing, the prevalence of disease, the 
lack of education, or the difficulty of promoting sound 
political development— wc are brought back in the end to 
two root causes: the poverty of most of rural Africa and the 
lack of adequate education. While the majority of Africans 
remain uneducated or badly educated no quick and lasting 
progress can be made. 

While this situation continues, sound political develop- 
ment is also made difficult. The views which are expressed 
by Africa’s vocal minorities- African no less than Euro- 
pean or Asian— do not necessarily represent the interests 
of more than the small minority which voices them. The 
interests of the ‘silent millions’, the backward and the 
ilhterate, may still depend focsome time to come on the 
existence of an impartial white administration which may 
be subject to attack and misrepresentation by minority 
interests when it performs its duty of safeguarding the 
interests of the people of the more backward rural areas. 
It is generally agreed that African progress must include 
progress towards self-government. It is most highly desir- 
able that a grant of self-government should mean the 
handing over of authority to all the people and not merely 
to one or more minorities with special interests. This ideal, 
however, cannot be attained under present conditions, and 
the satisfactory education of African rural communities— 
the great majority of all African peoples— is therefore 
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essential for political no less than for economic and soci£ 
reasons. 

The extension of school education can provide no com- 
plete answer. The problems which have been discussed in 
the last three chapters arc suiBciently grave to convince 
most people that any comprehensive plan for providing 
efficient school education for every child must take many 
years to carry out. Thus in Uganda, where the Education 
Department drew up a detailed development plan, it was 
not expected that every child would have a minimum of 
six years’ education until 1994.’ Even so, many people 
felt that the scheme was too optimistic, that it would be 
too heavy a drain on the colon/ s resources, and that there 
would be great difficulty in recruiting ‘each year the full 
number of teachers required. We are jlso faced with the 
problem that even when school education is both universal 
and efficient it cannot satisfy all educational needs, be- 
cause its curriculum must be limited by the immaturity of 
the pupils and their lack of experience of the problems of 
living in adult society. 

Yet the rapid spread of education in its widest and best 
sense is of vital importance. The opening-up of tropical 
Africa has caused numerous economic changes which are 
quickly altering the conditions under which men live. The 
final result of these changes may be good if people can 
understand and control them, and if they can adapt them- 
selves and their societies to the altered conditions. Failing 
this the evils already caused — soil erosion, sinking water 
supplies, the spread of disease through the freer movement 
of people and stock, and the decline of rural life — may 
become much more serious even than they are to-day, 
with the result that the people may find it impossible to 
maintain even their present standard of living. The answer 
must be found by seeking more actively than in the past the 

^ Oiitliiu Scheme of Development for African Education^ igj4~ig5Pt Table 
XI, p. 1 1. Uganda. 
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fill co-operation of African communities in solving African 
problems. Such co-operation can only be the result of 
education. There is no time to wait for the necessarily 
gradual development of school education; nor, as we have 
seen, can this by itself provide any complete solution of the 
problem. Full success can only follow large-scale efforts to 
educate the adult population in such a way that they may 
become able and willing to help themselves. 

The report on Mass Education in Colonial Society 
states the situation very clearly. It argues that social adjust- 
ment always lags behind the much swifter pace of economic 
change, and that the Tag is sometimes accompanied by the 
danger of social upheaval’^ It notes also the present trend 
among dependent peoples away from passive acceptance 
of evil conditions tijwards discontent, together with exag- 
geration of the ‘responsibility of groups and individuals, 
especially those in 30^0111/,* who they feel have it in 
their power to change thmgs for the better. Economic 
change has been particularly swift in tropical Africa during 
the past fifty years, and social adaptation has lagged far 
behind. Much time has already been lost, changes arc still 
rapidly taking place, and the need for action is therefore 
extremely urgent. ^ 

To this problem there can be only one satisfactory 
answer — the education of whole African communities, 
from which may arise the driving force to hasten social 
change made necessary by changed economic circum- 
stance. It rausl: provide knowledge from which may grow 
understanding of present conditions, and an ideal towards 
which those conditions can be changed. It must enable 
the peasants to realize that they need not remain at the 
mercy of external and uncontrollable forces; but that by 
action based on sound knowledge they can themselves 
remould their way of life to their lasting benefit. It should 

* Col. No. 18G, Mass Educatim in African Society, H.M..S.O., 1943, 
P- 7- 
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be noted, too, that it is by just such action based on com- 
mon purpose that colonial peoples can best train and fit 
themselves to assume the responsibilities of self-government. 

The problem of finding ways and means of educating 
vast numbers of adults to respond effectively to a rapidly 
changing economic social and political environment is the 
subj ect of the report on Mass Education in African Society. ' 
Its authors recognize the difficulty of the task, but they 
stress its urgency and they suggest ways in which they 
think quick progress can best be made. 

They define mass education as 

... all kinds of activities which promote the progress of the 
common people . . . not only improvement in health and 
agriculture and rural economics, but the building up of strong 
units of local government, sound family and social life, and 
those recreational and leisure-time activities without which no 
people can long survive.* 

They envisage this programme being carried out mainly 
by voluntary workers and agencies, among whom they 
hst teachers’ associations and parent-teacher associations, 
co-operative societies and trade unions, industrial and 
commercial concerns. Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associa- 
tions, the British Red Cross, and 4-H clubs. They also 
emphasize the importance of the missions and the churches 
which are already powerful forces in promoting com- 
munity welfare. Further valuable aid could be given by 
smaller unofficial bodies, and in particular by indigen- 
ous voluntary progress and improvement associations, 
clubs and literary societies, ‘which have been founded by 
the initiative of local private individuals who are capable 
of viewing their community in a more or less critical and 
objective fashion’. 

The voluntary efforts of these agencies would need 
assisting and supplementing by a central government 

> Col. No. 186. H,M.S.O., 1943. IS. 

• Ibid., p. 17. 
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(irgankation to provide expert technical assistance along 
certain lines, notably in the preparation of literacy cam- 
paigns and suitable broadcasting and cinema programmes. 
These are examined in the light of experience of what has 
already been attempted, both in Africa and in other coun- 
tries, and the Report insists strongly on the need for further 
research and experiment to improve and adapt existing 
techniques. 

The authors of the Report give most space to the teach- 
ing of literacy ‘to all adults under (?) fifty years of age’. 
This they put in the forefront of the mass education 
programme. 

States like Chinaand Russia with great numbers of illiterate 
peasants have found that it was essential to teach adults as 
well as children if* progress in backward areas was to be 
accelerated. The education of adults has also been proved to 
expedite universal schooling, for the literate adult expects his 
children to attend school, and demands that schools be pro- 
vided.* 

Much space is also given to broadcasting and the cinema, 
and their use in mass education schemes is described. It is 
emphasized that broadcasting and cinema programmes 
may have little value unless they laie prepared by men 
and women who have a first-hand knowledge of the people 
for whom the programmes are intended, so that they can 
avoid the mistakes due to ignorance of the audience’s 
sense of humour, moral standards and religious beliefs. 
Those who prepare the programmes must have 

... a general education much in advance of that of the average 
of the audience to be addressed; a bent for educational work 
and a clear comprehension of the methods and purposes of 
mass education; the knowledge of their history, customs, folk- 
lore, music and dancing and of the mental attitudes of the 
audience which only a common kinship can bestow; ability to 

> Ibid., p. 13. 
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use the mother tongue accurately and with all the flexibilit/y 
and the wealth of idiom it may possess.^ 

So much for the main techniques to be employed, but 
the authors of the report admit that it may be impossible 
to apply them everywhere at once, both because the area 
to be covered is so vast and because in many places there 
exists 

. . . apathy originating in such conditions of life as continuous 
sub-health or the degeneration of family life, in others hostility 
or suspicion among a self-sufficient people attached to a narrow 
traditional way of life and again, in others, the ambition of a 
class for their own personal advancement and the absence of 
any operative sense of responsibility for the improvement of the 
general welfare— these may all hinder the starting of such 
work.’ 

They therefore recommend that mass education should 
be tried out initially in those areas which offer good hope 
of early and substantial success. 

They further recommend that in each area selected for 
immediate work a five-year plan should be prepared which 
would concentrateefforton one ortwo main problems. They 
give as e.xamples: ignorance of a particular agricultural 
technique or system; the decay of local crafts and indus- 
tries; prodigal waste offorqt resources; sub-health due to 
disease or malnutrition; a high infantile mortality rate; 
juvenile delinquency; ignorance of the use and value of 
money. The problems selected would give a purpose to 
the teaching of the three R’s and of all the other subjects 
chosen for the mass education curriculum. They would 
provide ‘purposeful community targets to be acliieved 
within a given time’. 

Mass education officers would have to be appointed to 
organize local headquarten in each case, to initiate propa- 
ganda, to draw up local targets, to co-ordinate official and 

1 Ibid., p. 39. 

* Ibid.,p. ai, 
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^luntary action, to arrange for any desirable training for 
personnel, and to modify plans and targets in the light of 
the success or failure of what was attempted. 

In East Africa at any rate the publication of this Report 
caused disappointment. It was felt that it admirably 
stated the case for mass education, and that it had collected 
into a small space a useful summary of adult education 
techniques — most of which were indeed already being 
experimented with in one part or another of tropical 
Africa. But it failed to indicate either to governments or 
to interested voluntary agencies practicable means within 
their financial resources by which any large-scale attempt 
to educate adult communities could be made. It showed, 
it is true, how it might be possible to educate a few specially 
favoured communities during the next ten years, but that 
is not mass educa’tion in the sense that it is needed in 
tropical Africa. And to the areas most in need of education, 
and which are therefore 'most difficult to educate, the 
Report has nothing immediately to offer but delay. 

Nevertheless, some colonial governments have set to 
work to draw up schemes to implement as much as pos- 
sible of the recommendations of the Report, although to a 
degree which is admittedly far short of the ideal. The 
Uganda plan' recognizes thjt the? initial steps must be 
taken by government, but aims from the start at encourag- 
ing local initiative and effort. It secs the necessity for a 
hall or room in every rural district to serve as a focus for 
mass education work. Most listeners cannot afford a wire- 
less receiving set. They need a convenient common meet- 
ing place where they can listen togetiter, and where groups 
oflisteners can discuss educational broadcasts. Such aplace 
is equally necessary for the showing of films as suitable 

' Five-Year Plan for .Social Welfare iir Rirral Areas, Uganda. 1945. 
Since this book went to pics.s (his plan has been slightly modified on 
lines suggested by Dr. E. B. Worthington’s Development Rcpoi t, 
' 947 - 
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material becomes available, for the teaching of literacf, 
for the discussion of common interests and problems, and, 
in fact, for all kinds of social intercourse. 

The need is not so much for a few well-built and expen- 
sively equipped halls in the larger centres of population as 
for many smaller buildings, one in each of the smallest 
geographical and social units that can be used. In Uganda 
it has been proposed to encour^c local communities to 
erect such halls with locally provided money and manual 
help; the government limitii^ its aid to the grant of funds 
for furniture and equipment. 

Thereafter it is suggested that each community shall 
maintain its own, though it would be helped in many other 
ways, e.g. the provision of books and lectures, by the central 
government and by the larger centres proposed for the dis- 
trict headquarters. 

The Kenya proposals would appear to be rather more 
limited in scope. They envisage the training of some forty 
ex-askaris with army educational and welfare experience 
for appointment to the larger population centres, where 
they will work as government officers in connexion with 
Information Rooms which it is proposed to establish, and 
would seem to cater more for the welfare needs of the 
advanced communities than for the general betterment 
through education of the masses in the rural areas. 

Can these schemes, or any others based on the assump- 
tions of the report on Mass Education in African Society, 
give any real hope that the education of African communi- 
ties can be attempted on a scale large enough to break the 
present vicious circle of rural poverty and illiteracy during 
the next ten years? The Uganda scheme makes a brave 
attempt to do so, * and it is difficult to see what more could 
be done in using very limited resources well without 
introducing some degree of compulsion. 

' It .[iins at equipping no fewer Uian 550 halls in rural areas during 
the next live years, as well as a nurtrber of larger and more expensive 
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^ Doubts must arise under two heads: the quality of the 
educational facilities that government will be able to pro- 
vide out of its very limited funds, and the degree of co- 
operation that can be expected from the people. It is un- 
likely that government will be able to maintain out of its 
revenues suiEciently large staffs for research and adminis- 
tration of complicated and difficult literacy, broadcasting 
and cinema techniques to cover efficiently more than a 
small part of its territory. And what of the people? How- 
ever attractively presented, mass education does call for 
real and sustained effort on the part of those for whom it is 
intended. It may mean, for instance, regularly leaving 
home for the community centre at night, and walking for 
several miles along bush paths to listen to the wireless and 
take part in talks.^ discussions, and social activities.* And 
learning to read, however easy the lessons, also calls for 
continuous effort on the part of teacher and learner alike. 

There is a further point'. Even if we assume the willing- 
ness of the educated minority of Africans to undertake 
heavy voluntary work in support of mass education 
schemes, are they available where they are most needed? 
It is generally agreed that the crux of the problem lies in 
the rural areas, but the number of educated Africans in 
such areas is very small. Most of tliem live in or near the 
larger centres of population, and in general it is true to 
say that the most backward areas have the least number of 
educated men to assist them. Even those who arc avail- 

centres at district headquarters. If the plan goes through successfully, 
andassumingthateachhall willservcnot less thana thousand people, 
mass education in some form or another will have been made avail- 
able to some 600,000 people— about 15 per cent of tbe total popula- 
tion. 

* One of the chief difRculties which may hinder the successful in- 
troduction of the Uganda plan {sec pp. 79-«io above) is that the people 
of Uganda do not live in villages. Each family lives on the land it 
cultivates, and wherever the ‘village’ hall may be placed, it will be 
too distant to be visited frequently by more than a very small pro- 
portion of the people it is designed to serve. 
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able arc at a great disadvantage if they attempt work df 
this sort. They are usually in government or teaching posts, 
often strangers in their districts, and liable to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere before they have gained the confidence 
of the people. They can do useful work as helpers, but 
they could normally do very little to get things going in 
any backward and conservative community. 

Under these circumstances what should be done? With 
revenues too small to meet much more than the existing 
commitments of governments, and with many depart- 
ments seeking more staff and equipment in order to extend 
agricultural, veterinary, medical, educational and other 
projects, mass education — a new and untried venture — has 
little chance of obtaining adequate funds unless it is con- 
sidered important enough to be given priority over all 
other developments. The case for such priority may well 
seem overwhelming. Success in educating rural communi- 
ties would repay its cost by making the work of all govern- 
ment departments easier and more effective. By assisting 
the people to become more efficient and enlightened pro- 
ducers it would raise the standard of living and, in the long 
run, increase government revenues by making possible 
higher ta.xation with less hardship than at present. Suc- 
cessful mass education'would soon repay its cost. This issue 
does not yet seem to have been faced, largely, perhaps, 
because the possibility of success is doubted. The education 
of African communities is a project in which confidence 
is lacking, and it is left in the unfortunate position of 
being largely dependent for its finance on what can be 
spared after the claims of established activities have been 
met. 

There is good reason for lack of confidence, and by no 
one is this realized more keenly than by those people, 
African and European, who are most eager for its success. 
The economic influences of the last fifty years have weak- 
ened communal ties, and have encouraged among many 
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if the people a strong individualism and a materialistic 
outlook on life. The present demand for education is 
primarily due to its cash value and to the prestige it gives 
to the individual. There is little demand for community 
education of the kind envisaged in the Mass Eduration 
report, since it offers little obvious immediate individual 
gain. Moreover, it demands considerable sacrifice of 
leisure. 

Nor, in East Africa at any rate, is there nearly such a 
widespread desire among adults to learn to read. Most 
Africans are no keener than most Europeans on being 
educated after the day’s work is over, and there is in Africa 
sometimes the further difficulty that illiterates may refuse 
to be taught e.xcept by professional teachers. ^ 

While little active co-operation can initially be expected 
from illiterates, the prospect of help from the educated 
class is not much more hopeful. Few are interested in 
personally taking part id the spare-time education of 
others: still fewer in the mass education programme. Only 
the best, they say, is good enough for Africa, and the best 
must conform as closely as possible to accepted British 
or American practice: and they believe that any system 
or scheme specially adopted or adapted for use in tropical 
Africa carries with it a stigma of Inferiority. How, then, 
are the evangelists for mass education to be found? The 
Report on the Adult Literacy Experiment in Meru, 
Kenya, states: 

Great as is the weight of inertia among illiterates themselves 
a greater problem ... is that of arousing the enthusiasm of the 
educated Site who with few exceptions appear unwilling to 
co-operate in any movement which aims to enlist voluntary 
help on any large scale. 

Too much weight may easily be given to the success 
achieved by mass education schemes in Russia, Turkey 

’ E.g. I am told that at Buwalasi in Uganda the Bagishu would 
not agree to be instructed by amateurs. 
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and China. Conditions in tropical Africa are much le/s 
favourable. In those other countries mass education was 
only one aspect of a revolution which shook the whole 
structure of society; there existed an educated class which 
devoted itself body and soul to the task; the campaigns 
were assisted by an intense feeling of nationalism and often 
also by dictatorial power; and, not least important, mass 
education was focused on compact village units, whereas 
in many parts of tropical Africa people live scattered over 
the countryside, and villages, in the ordinary meaning of 
the word, do not exist. In fact, tropical Africa, although 
through no fault of its own, lades most of the conditions 
which have favoured success in other countries. 

Under these circumstances, and especially in the back- 
ward rural areas, the recommendatioiy; of the Report on 
Mass Education in Colonial Sodety are largely impractic- 
able. We have already noted that in such areas voluntary 
work by educated Africans can, at best, be small in amount 
because so few of them live away from the larger centres of 
population. Nor do the main techniques— literacy, the 
cinema and broadcasting — envisaged in the Report im- 
press those who have first-hand knowledge of backward 
areas. Such techniques have their chief value where the 
ground is already prepared, where a fair proportion of the 
population has at least some education, and where the 
people are already conscious of a need for betterment. How 
can consciousness of such a need be produced in those 
immense areas where it is still almost compldely lacking? 
Some people believe that visits by highly trained and 
enthusiastic Africans — community educational shock- 
troops, as it were — who would make close and personal 
contact with the villagers could initially do far more than 
images on a screen, voices from a microphone, or the 
printed word. Moreover, the value of personal contact of 
this kind has already proved its worth in the Mobile 
Propaganda Unit which toured East Africa for some years 
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^ stimulate interest in the war effort. The men in this 
unit were carefully selected and highly trained. Only the 
very best were employed and they were inspired with 
enthusiasm for their job. This they interpreted in the 
widest possible sense. It included not only the giving of 
demonstrations of army life and skills before large audiences, 
but also friendly and personal contact with the people of 
the places visited, whose local activities were thus often 
given new stimulus. As Captain A. E. Dickson writes in 
his report' of the unit’s tour of Nyasaland and Rhodesia: 

We have left every village in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia singing our songs and emulating our P.T. ... If this 
can be attained in a fleeting half-day’s show, what might not 
be achieved by a properly thought-out campaign in peace- 
time? 

He goes on to urge the peace-time uses of such travelling 
teams: not only by the demonstration of such vital mass 
education subjects as soil erosion, malarial control, village 
hygiene, destocking, reafforestation, co-operation, and so 
on; but also by bringing into the villages recreation, 
pageantry and colour, and a glimpse of a fuller and better 
life. A great deal of the mass education programme could 
be ‘put across’ in sketches with a moral, locally written, 
and all the more effective because of the innate dramatic 
talent which so many Africans possess. 

The recruitment of the best men available from the 
army and from civil life, trained and inspired with a vision 
of what their country could become, and sent out in travel- 
ling teams, would provide a means of educating backward 
areas which should on no account be neglected. There can 
be little doubt that they would be a cheap and very effective 
instrument in arousing a desire for betterment. It is equally 
certain that their work would have to be followed up if it 
were to have any permanent practical effect. 


' An Experiment in Mass Education. (Unpublished.) 
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Some considerable help can be expected from missions 
and from the African and European officers of those govern- 
ment departments concerned wdth one aspect or another 
of social or economic development. But where, as in many 
cases, there is only one qualified doctor, or agricultural, 
veterinary, or education officer for some hundreds of 
thousands of people, they can do little to provide practical 
help in each of many hundreds of villages; especially when 
they are assisted only by a scanty staff and are fully occu- 
pied with specific existing duties. 

This brings us to a new point. All the possible lines of 
action so far discussed in this chapter have rested on the 
tacit assumption that the education of African communi- 
ties must be wholly on a voluntary basis, and the same 
assumption is implicit in the Mass Education Report, 
Must it really be so? Tropical Africa lacks many of the 
stimuli which have contributed to the success of mass 
education in the Soviet Union,’ China and Turkey. None 
of the colonies yet exists as a nation and thus cannot 
possess a long history of past achievement from which can 
yet spring national pride and incentive to future effort. 
Could not some degree of compulsion be used at the start 
to take its place? 

The ideal behind British eolonial policy is democratic, 
and we may feel that ‘progress’ can be too hardly won by 
compulsion. We may doubt the nature of progress where 
voluntary effort— itself the most valuable of all educative 
factors — is not the sole means of achieving it.' 

It must be remembered that tropical Africa is facing a 
crisis which will become increasingly serious as time goes 
on, unless the weight of poverty can be lifted from many 
of its villages. Already in many areas there is overcrowding, 
due not to an abnormally high density of inhabitants to 
the square mile, but to the little that the existing traditional 
methods and skills produce from the land to support those 
who live on it. Resettlement schemes like those of Kenya 
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and Tanganyika can only ease this problem to a very 
limited extent: while measures to prevent disease can only 
intensify it if they assist the population to grow while the 
mass of the people continues to misuse the land. It is lack 
of modern knowledge which is the chief cause of poverty, 
which lowers health standards, which makes universal 
education for children impossibly expensive, and which 
denies to Africans quick progress towards the full measure 
of self-government they should enjoy. The vicious circle of 
rural poverty, sub-health and illiteracy endangers every 
scheme for African development and may well be held to 
justify exceptional measures. In Britain few people would 
dream of criticizing the compulsory education of their 
children or compulsory service in time of war. Their 
value to the commpnity is fully recognized. The need in 
Africa for the education of African communities is at least 
as great, and compulsion might be equally well justified if 
we sincerely believe that it is the only means by which the 
goal of a new and better Africa can be most quickly 
reached. 

It has been suggested that the problem might be solved 
by the introduction for young men of a period of compul- 
sory community service for a period of not less than six 
months, which would need to'be timed so as not to inter- 
fere with the farming season. During this period of service 
they would work at urgent projects for the conservation 
and improvement of the land, such as dam construction, 
afforestation, contour ridging and pasture improvement, 
which cannot possibly be financed at present if they have 
to be done by labour paid from government revenue. Thus 

... the youth of each tribe would learn, by doing, that the 
conservation of the land was their own responsibility, and not 
just the Government’s. By bringing together in camps for sue 
months or a year not only the great mass of young men who 
have had no schooling but the privileged few who have, no 
greater contribution could be made towards breaking down 
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the pathetic conceit of many young educated Africans anfi 
towards developing a sense of common citizenship.* 

Camps such as those suggested would also provide most 
suitable conditions for many other aspects of community 
education. To labour on communal projects could be 
added educational courses to promote literacy and to give 
the young men a background of knowledge against which 
they could view the problems of their country. The work 
on which they were engaged would help to drive home 
precept by practice. The men would then return home 
with their vision enlarged by contact with other men and 
with new ideas, and thus provide in every area a more 
favourable field for further educational activity than could 
otherwise be hoped for. 

It is worth noting also that the measure of compulsion 
suggested here would not rule out voluntary work. Indeed, 
it might go far to give it better hope of success. Even within 
the camps the educated minority would be present and 
would have a greater opportunity than they could otherwise 
get to assist in the education of their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen. 

What are the objections? One, perhaps, is cost, but 
assuming that mass education is given priority over other 
schemes this would not be Insuperable. Against expendi- 
ture can be set the value of the work done to safeguard 
and increase the productivity of the land. And it is cer- 
tain that in no other way could education be more 
cheaply and effectively provided than in such camps, when 
the only alternative is to multiply small-scale efforts in 
hundreds of small villages. That, indeed, would still be 
necessary, but the educational work undertaken in the 
camps would have given it a good start, m akin g possible 
much greater results for a given effort. 

■ From an article, ‘The Returned Aakari’, in The Times, 21 August 
* 945 - 
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' A second objection may be that people would not accept 
compulsory service, and that any attempt to enforce it 
would cause widespread unrest and opposition. If this 
were really so compulsion would defeat its goal which, 
after all, is to increase voluntary effort after the men 
return to the villages. Much would depend on how the 
scheme was presented. It would have to be fully and care- 
fully explained, and the advice and co-operation of native 
authorities and the educated minority (if any) sought. The 
works to be undertaken should be approved, and preferably 
selected by the people’s representatives, and compulsion 
would only need to Ijc applied to small recalcitrant minori- 
ties. These measures, properly and sympathetically carried 
out, would go far ta remove any possible causes of unrest. 
Moreover, the idea that young men should give compulsory 
service to the community is not foreign to African thought, 
although unfortunately the tendency since Partition has 
been to discourage it, and 'to substitute money payments 
for it. 

However, it is quite possible that opposition could be 
expected from young men of the educated class who might 
resent sharing compulsory service with illiterates.* Al- 
though their numbers are small they have great influence 
because of their education, and it is largely with their help 
that community education must go forward. Their co- 
operation is essential and it might be obtained by assisting 
them to understand how their own future prosperity and 
political future are closely linked evith the growth of pros- 
perity in rural areas. 

How can this be done? There is the difficulty that even 

* It is worth noting that as a result of frequent discussions on the 
problems presented in this book and in Part I, many of my students 
have argued justification for a much greater degree of compulsion 
than has been suggested above. They take the line that until people 
can be properly educated to understand their problems government is 
crimin^y negligent if it fails to protect the people, even in spite of 
themselves, against the results of dieir ignorance. 

G 
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those who arc best educated in the school and college sense 
often lack full and exact knowledge of the problems which 
confront them. Although there are many books which 
contain much relevant information their value is limited by 
the lack of adequate lending-library facilities and by the 
high cost of books in relation to salaries.' 

It must obviously be a function of colonial centres of 
higher education to collect and make available to the 
public without bias the facts of the African situation.^ They 
are peculiarly fitted for this task because of their indepen- 
dent status, and by the facilities for study and research 
which they can best provide. But while their teaching is 
restricted to a small number of students who enter direct 
from the secondary schools they cannoPplay their full part 
in forwarding the main aims of mass gducation. The col- 
lection and arrangement of facts is not enough, and the 
publication of books can only partly meet the need. Thus 
one chief aim of these institutions might be at the earliest 
possible moment to provide short resident courses which 
can be attended by representatives of the educated classes, 
and in which the African situation can be studied and dis- 
cussed. Once this development has begun the way lies open 
for a much wider spread of knowledge through the com- 
munity by means of discussion groups supported, one 
hopes, by better lending-library facilities and by corres- 
pondence links with the centres of higher education. In 
this svay the necessary basis of fact can be quickly and 
widely spread, and w ith more knowledge a sense of urgency, 

^ There is the further disadvant^c that a proportion of the avail- 
able books, especially those dealing with East Africa, are concerned 
mainly with racial and political questions, so that the even more 
imjxirtant basic social and v.conomic problems tend to be viewed from 
the racial angle, and sometimes more in order to allocate blame for 
what is wrong Aan to suggest practicable action which might bring 
about all-iound impro\ cment. 

® An Institute of Social Researcli has just been established at 
Makci cre College in East Africa. In West Africa an Institute ol Arts, 
Industries and Social Science was established several years ago. 
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of ‘making up for lost time’, may become general in 
African society. To any one who genuinely desires African 
advancement to a more prosperous and less dependent 
status fuller understanding of the problems involved can- 
not fail to create this sense of urgency, and is it not from 
just such a feeling that the driving force of the whole mass 
education programme must come? 

There is one last point. If vte assume that the education 
of African communities can be successfully started, will it 
be possible to maintain enthusiasm indefinitely? To some 
extent each success may be expected to encourage further 
effort, but it has to be remembered that education of this 
sort is a long-term programme, and that as immediate 
needs are met others will arise. Indeed, some aspects of 
mass education wilj still be needed even when the ideal of 
universal compulsory education for all school children has 
been reached.' 

Community education which leads only to social and 
economic progress will fail to satisfy, for successful develop- 
ment along such lines will create new forces and new 
desires which will involve also alterations to the political 
structure of society. As, in the widest sense, the people 
become better educated, they must obtain increasing 
power to direct their own future. 

‘If there is to be a planned order including us,’ they will 
say, ‘we must be free to play our own part in the shaping 
of it.’* 

Community education is essential to provide the know- 
ledge needed to assist the people to control their own 
future with benefit to themselves. It is no less important 
that as its object is achieved the people should in fact 
obtain such control in proportion to their fitness to exercise 

' Sir Richard Livingstone has stated the limitations of school and 
college education, and the need for the general provision of further 
education to adults very effectively in his book, The Future in Eduealion, 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 

“ Col. No. 186, p. 8. 
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it. It is with the implications of this aspect of developmeni 
that most of the remaining chapters of this book arc con- 
cerned. 



CHAPTER Vm 


SPENDING POLICIES 

S INCE the earliest days of British administration in 
Africa the colonial governments have suffered from 
lack of revenue because the countries they ruled were 
economically backward. From the first, therefore, they 
encouraged greater production, and tried especially to 
increase the export trade. This was considered particularly 
important because the territories largely depended on 
exports for the oviyseas credits they needed— for paying 
interest on borrowed capital, for purchasing equipment, 
and for paying the nomnative staffs in government 
service. The effort met with considerable success, and as 
government revenues grew it became possible to provide 
increasing sums for the improvement of health, education, 
agriculture, forestry and for similar purposes. 

Revenues, however, remained far too small for any really 
large-scale development which mjght provide efficient 
social and economic services fbr everyone. This was par- 
ticularly true of education and health. What happened 
was that a hospital was built in each of the larger towns, and 
a few dispensaries for the more important outlying popula- 
tion centres. Usually some health work was also under- 
taken in the same places. In education government estab- 
lished a few primary or secondary schools and teacher- 
training centres or, more often, made grants in aid of the 
best of the schools and trainii^ centres already established 
by missions. Even with small revenues, since what was 
attempted was also on so small a scale, most colonies 
managed to provide a few hospitals up to a good or even 
a high standard of staff, buildings and equipment, and to 
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maintain a few schools reasonably well. But we must 
remember the limitation. It meant that government 
served in this way only a small minority of the population, 
and in practice this meant mainly the educated minority, 
most of whom lived in or near the chief centres of popula- 
tion. Very little could be spent in providing anything at 
all for the rural population which lived at a distance from 
the towns— ‘the silent millions’ referred to in the last 
chapter. 

During recent yean, and especially owing to the mental 
and moral stocktaking encouraged by the Second World 
War, the whole idea of colonial development has been 
widened and deepened. The urgency of the problem of 
helping entire populations to better their economic and 
social conditions, and to fit themselves for a grant of self- 
government, has been recognized and put in the forefront 
of policy. It has also received practical recognition in the 
grant of 120,000,000 under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act of 1945.* 

Two points about this Act are significant: (i) the size 
of the grant, though large, is quite insufficient to pay for 
more than a small fraction of the cost of the desired de- 
velopment: after all, it amounts to no more than a grant, 
spread over a ten-year period, of £2 per head of the popu- 
lation of the colonial empire; (ii) it has been taken by world 
opinion, and by colonial opinion, as an earnest of the in- 
tention to improve conditions in the colonies for the whole 
of their populations. Thus while more will be expected 
of colonial administrations than in the past, the resources 
available to them have been only slightly increased in 
relation to the greatly enlarged scope of their duties. 

The first reaction in tropical A&ica to the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act was often to overestimate 
what could be done with the funds it made available. 

' This takes theplaceoftheActof igaowhich allocated £55,000,000 
for the same purpose. 
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People thought too much in terms of £ 1 20,000,000, which 
seemed an enormous sum to poverty-stricken colonial 
treasuries, and too little of the vastness of the numbers who 
needed help. Often, therefore, planning was along tradi- 
tional lines and on too generous a scale, when the real need 
was to rethink colonial spending policies in terms of a 
difficult, costly and long-range objective which had suddenly 
become much more urgent. In relation to the goal of all- 
round betterment, colonial revenues remained pitiably 
small even after all possible help from Britain had been 
allowed for. 

It is, indeed, abundantly clear that present resources 
in skiU and material fall far short of what is needed to 
carry any general development programme very far. 
Even one aspect only of development, e.g. .six years’ 
compulsory education for every child, or a reasonably com- 
plete medical service for everyone, could easily swallow 
up the whole of existing government revenues. 

It is impracticable and undesirable that Britain should 
try to bear nearly the whole burden of colonial develop- 
ment; impracticable, because the cost of supplying the 
first-class economic and social services desired for some 
60,000,000 people would be far too great for the smaller 
population of Great Britain lo sujlport; and undesirable 
because the colonics must become self-supporting if they 
are ever to enjoy any real measure of self-government. The 
colonies must therefore somehow bear the main cost of the 
development'programraes, and the £ 1 20,000,000 provided 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act must 
chiefly be used to assist the colonics to produce the neces- 
sary wealth themselves. 

Under these circumstances spending in the colonies, 
whether under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act or from colonial government revenue, cannot be 
justified merely because educational or medical or housing 
provision of such and such a type is the best, and thcrcroie. 
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ideally desirable. Each item must be examined against 
the general economic background of the colony, and its 
value to economie development weighed against the effeet 
of other possible alternative expenditure. This is especially 
important where heavy capital spending is proposed for 
institutions, which will involve the colony thereafter in very 
heavy annual expense for staff and the purchase of equip- 
ment. However desirable such projects may be when they 
are looked at in isolation, to undertake them at too early 
a stage of economic development might well throw 
too heavy a strain on the colony’s resources in future 
years; and if that happened the result would be to delay 
colonial betterment in its wider and more important 
aspects. ■' 

Once, however, the badly needed iijitial stimulus has 
been applied by spending available resources now on plans 
to increase the production of wealth among the mass of 
the people, and the present vicious circle of rural poverty 
and sub-health is broken, government revenues will rise, 
and ideally desirable projects can then be undertaken on 
a sound economic basis. 

If the argument is accepted that available resources are 
extremely small in relation to urgent needs, and still smaller 
when compared to the idea^the case for giving spending 
priorities only to those schemes which ivill best assist the 
colonial peoples themselves to produce greater wealth is 
overwhelming. What the actual priorities should be — what 
aspects of education or health, for instance, should be put 
first, and what priority they should have in relation to 
spending more directly aimed at promoting economic 
development — cannot be decided until the situation in 
each colony has been fully examined, preferably by trained 
economists. But the case for such examination is strong. 
Without it no Imlanced programme of material and social 
development can be prepared. Until such a programme 
exists there can be no guarantee that essential economic 
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development may not be starved ofsulBcient funds because 
of the claims of other schemes, very desirable in them- 
selves, which ought to be financed from rising government 
revenues at a later stage, when economic development is 
more advanced. 

The production of such balanced development pro- 
grammes is, indeed, by far the most immediately important 
work now being undertaken by the colonial governments 
in co-operation with the British government. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Frank Stockdale as Comptroller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies in 1940 marked an 
early realization of the need for the balanced planning of 
colonial development. His recent appointment at the 
Colonial Office in London to advise the Secretary of 
State for the Coltjiies on the allocation of Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds marks a further step in the 
same direction. 

The points so far discussed in this chapter are so funda- 
mental to the whole problem of development that it is 
desirable to restate them briefly. They are: 

(i) That the Colonial Development and Welfare Act is 
based on the idea that colonial policy must aim at helping 
all the people to reach higher standards of living. 

(ii) That this aim cannot be achieved without rethinking 
spending policies which now tend unduly to favour a 
minority of the people at the expense of the majority. 

(iii) That in^any case it is not practicable immediately 
to provide all desirable services for whole colonial popula- 
tions. Spending must therefore primarily aim at assisting 
that economic development which alone can make them 
practicable in the future. 

(iv) That action on (i) to (iii) above would bring about 
quicker economic progress and a greater and speedier rise 
in government revenue than could otherwise be achieved. 
It is only when this happens that many admittedly liighly 
desirable projects can be undertaken without sacrificing 
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the interests of those whose need is greatest at the present 
time.^ 

Before leaving this subject of spending priorities, it is 
necessary to refer to one other factor which greatly adds 
to the difficulties which the colonial governments have to 

1 In an article entitled ‘Development or Welfare’ the Economist of 
15 March 1947 discusses colonial spending policies in the light of their 
ten-year plans. It notes the relatively large sums which arc to be spent 
on health and education, and it doubts whether ‘development’ will 
proceed fast enough ‘for the colonic to be able to bear their own 
burden of social services in the foreseeable future*. It suggests that 
‘the colonies are being encouraged to plan for a higher standard of 
living long before it is clear whether diey will be able to maintain 
it or not*. 

It stresses the need of the colonies for capital far in excess of that 
which it has so far been possible to make available, and it suggests 
that the recently published ‘Plan for tl\e Mechanized Production of 
Groundnuts in East and Central Africa* (Cmd. 7030) provides the 
sort of economic planning which is needed to change the face of the 
colonial empire. But it emphasizes the very high rate of capital invest- 
ment necessary and instances the groundnut scheme which requires 
,^25,500,000 for an area of little over 5,000 square miles and for farm- 
ing operations that will employ only 32,000 Africans. ‘What has now 
to be decided is whether capital, on the scale of the groundnut plan, 
can ever be got into the colonies primarily for their own sake.* 

Allocation of Spending under Colonial Ten-Year Plans 
(Based on figures given in the Economist) 


Development Welfare 

fOQQ « 

Agriculture, Forests, Health, 

Industrj/j Communications, Education, 

etc. etc, 

y / « ty. 

Total Total 

Nigeria 15,561 26,903 

S. Leone 2,039 2,708 

Kenya 9,332 6,922 

Tanganyika 8,6zi 8,193 

Zanzibar 149 1,169 

N.Rhodcsia 5,078 3,134 


(Expenditure classified by the Economist as miscellaneous, and 
tntalling about £9,000,000 for all the colonies listed, has not been 
included ill I he above tabic.) 
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face. Too few Africans have yet been able to obtain an 
education which fits them to hold posts in the higher 
grades of government specialist departments, and although 
the level of education is rising it is bound to be some time 
before this lack can be made good.' Meanwhile, these 
posts have to be filled from abroad, mostly from Brittdn, 
and the salaries paid are necessarily based on British 
standards. These are much higher than the colonial 
governments can afford to pay for their small revenues if 
they are to recruit adequate staffs to deal with African 
problems. But this is not all. Most men, other things being 
equal, prefer to work in their own country, and to tempt 
men from Europe it is necessary to pay higher salaries than 
would be paid for similar work in Britain. This throws on 
the colonies a heavy burden which, nevertheless, must be 
borne while enough qualified Africans are lacking; and 
one justification for heavily increased spending on colonial 
higher education is that if should ease this burden. This 
assumes, however, that educated Africans are willing to 
accept salaries more nearly related to what their countries 
can afford to pay. But, though usually educated largely 
at the taxpayers’ expense, it is naturally difficult for them 
to see the problem in this light. They claim ‘equal pay for 
equal work’ and ignore both the special reasons that have 
enforced the payment of high salaries to men recruited 
overseas, and the permanent bad effect that granting Ibem 
to Africans now would have on their country’s prospects 
of development. 

This problem is exceedingly difficult. It is, however, 
likely to arise more and more often in the future. It is a 
conflict between the salary claims of an educated minority, 
and the essential interests of the non-vocal masses for 
which the governments are still trustees. The position is 
all the more delicate because the trustees themselves are 
usually receiving from the colonial revenues the high 

' G(ud. 6647 discusses this problem in detail. 
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salaries at which educated Afiicans not unnaturally aim. 

This unfortunate situation may well become one of the 
chief obstacles to African progress. If the salary claims are 
met the colonies will be burdened indefinitely with salary 
costs so high that large-scale progress will be impossible. 
If they are refused the men on whom the future progress 
of the colonies must more and more depend may well be- 
come discontented and resentful. In either case they be- 
come a burden rather than a help to dcvelolrment. 

It is possible that the solving of this problem might be 
made easier if a much greater place were given to the 
teaching of economics. At present this subject is almost 
entirely neglected in tropical Africa’s schools and colleges. 
But it is also most desirable to remove the cause. The 
existence of different seales of pay in cojonial estimates for 
European, Asian and African staEs, even in the case of 
men doing similar work, is a source of constant irritation 
to many Africans; and by some it is taken as part of a policy 
designed to ‘keep tlie black man down’. The fact that good 
reasons for the difference may exist does not prevent it 
from being emotionally resented. 

This difficulty might be overcome by working out salary 
scales related to the taxpayers’ ability to pay, and apply- 
ing them to every post regardless of the race of the man 
who held it. Each post would then be open to the best 
available man, preference being given to Africans wherever 
qualifications were equal. These (non-racial) salary scales 
would be the only charge to colonial government revenue, 
and these alone would appear in the estimates. Where it 
was necessary to pay more to obtain men of other races 
to fill posts for which there were no suitably qualified 
African applicants, the extra expense might be charged 
to Colonial Development and Welfare funds. Admittedly, 
the use of British aid in this way might look at first sight 
less attractive, and to have less ‘advertising value’ than 
capital works in concrete and steel, but the advantages 
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would be real. The colonies would not lose, for the removal 
of heavy salary costs from their budgets would release 
additional colonial funds for development. Colonial plan- 
ning would for the first time be placed on a sound econo- 
mic fooling. Racial discrimination in the civil service 
would come to a natural end. The principle of ‘equal pay 
for equal work’ could tlicn be applied as far as colonial 
estimates were concerned. The substitution of Africans for 
Europeans could be made svithout friction. And, as more 
Africans qualified for senior posts and the number of 
Europeans became less, so the need for grants from 
Britain would fall and finally cease.* 

* Since this was written the Colonial Office has issued Colonial No. 
197 on the Organization of the Colonial Service. It adopts the impor- 
tant principle that: • 

‘ The salaries of all pasts in the public service of a Colonp should be determined 
according to the nature of the work and the relative responsibilities irrespective of 
the race or domicile of die individuals occupying the posts.’ Salaries should be 
fixed at rates suitable to locally recruited staff, and where salaries so 
fixed are insufficient to attract and retain officers from overseas, over- 
seas allowance should be provided. 



CHAPTER IX 


TAXATION POLICIES 

B efore the European occupation there was no 
regular system of money taxation in tropical Africa, 
except in the Moslem areas of the Sudan and the 
eastern coastal strip. Elsewhere, payments were made in 
kind or in service to the chief, and they were usually 
limited to what was required for the continuing welfare 
of the tribe. Thus men could be called'on to fight in time 
of war, or to give their service as messengers in time of 
peace. Men and women might be required to help in the 
cultivation of the chief’s gardens, and they were expected 
to send food and beer from time to time for the entertain- 
ment of the chief’s guests. 

The tribes-people normally felt no hardship in carrying 
out these duties. In claiming them the chief was claiming 
customary services in the public interest which everyone 
understood. Nor did they bear more hardly on the people 
in some years than in others. In time of drought or famine 
less was expected, and since they were paid in produce or 
in labour, ability to pay was not affected by the rise or 
fall of prices which is a chief source of difficulty with the 
present fixed money tax. 

In spite of these advantages the traditional system of 
payments in kind or in labour could not be continued. 
The colonial governments needed money to pay their 
staffs and to buy equipment from overseas, and these 
could not be paid for in terms oflocal foodstuffs, beer, and 
tribal labour service. They therefore introduced a money 
economy and demanded payment of a money tax. Africans 
could most easily meet this new demand either by growing 
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crops for sale, or by working for part of each year for a 
money wage. With the money thus obtained they could 
pay their tax and use any surplus to buy goods they could 
not produce themselves. 

There are two chief kinds of taxes — direct and indirect. 
For the payment of direct taxes the taxpayer is personally 
responsible. Hut and pod taxes and ineome tax are ex- 
amples of taxes of this kind. The most important of the 
indirect taxes are the import and export duties which 
governments impose on goods entering or leaving the 
colony. These arc actually paid by the middlemen who 
import or export the goods, but the indirect payer is the 
producer of the exported goods or the consumer of the 
imports. This is because the middleman who pays the tax 
is able to pass it on' to the producer by lowering the price 
he pays for produce; and to the consumer by increasing the 
price at which he sells imported goods. It is worth notmg 
that the amount of revenue obtained from both direct 
and indirect taxation varies with the amount of overseas 
trade. If fewer goods than usual enter or leave the country, 
government receives less from import and export duties. 
If prices arc low the farmer gets less for his produce and 
the wage labourer may fail to find_work. If this happens 
revenue from direct taxation also will probably be affected. 

Of the two kinds of taxes the direct form has had by far 
the greatest effect on African society. It has usually been 
imposed as a poll tax payable by all males over the age of 
sixteen or eighteen. In some cases, as in Northern Rhodesia 
and Tanganyika, there has also been a tax on plural wives 
or, as in Nyasaland, a hut tax payable on any tvife in excess 
of one, and by any unmarried woman who owned a hut. In 
most parts of East Africa there are both hut and poll taxes, 
so that anyone not liable for poll tax should be liable for 
hut tax, and vice versa. 

The poll and hut taxes are flat-rate taxes, i.c. they do 
not take into account differences of wealth, and in the 
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early days the flat-rate was sometimes the same for the 
whole colony. It was usually fixed at a sum roughly equal 
to a month’s wages of an unskilled labourer, and this worked 
out in practice at anything from 4s. to 25s. 

The flat-rate money tax of this sort has had important 
effects. Unlike income tax, which is assessed on money 
actually received, the poll and hut taxes arc based on 
earning power, and have to be paid by all irrespective of 
the amount of money each has earned. Their first effect 
was therefore to force people to work for money, at least for 
part of each year, either by growing crops for sale or by 
becoming wage-labourers on mines, plantations, or in the 
service of government. Wage-earning usually meant leav- 
ing home in search of work, but in any. case the introduc- 
tion of a money tax was a first cause of some of to-day’s 
mosi pressing economic problems. Gash cropping has led 
to the misuse of land through overcultivation. Wage-earn- 
ing has had a bad effect, not only on village agriculture, 
but also on rural social life.* It should be noted, however, 
that the money tax has long since ceased to be the only 
cause of these evils. Except in a few areas the desire to buy 
imported goods now provides an equally strong reason for 
earning money. 

The flat-rate tax has' many disadvantages, but it was the 
only practicable form of taxation in the early days of 
British rule. Most colonics were economically undeveloped. 
There was little or no trade, crafts were few and primitive, 
nearly all labour was unskilled, and there was no educated 
professional and commercial middle class. Thus the earn- 
ing power of individuals varied little, and the chief dif- 
ferences were due more to age and ill health than to educa- 
tion and ability. The flat-rate tax was therefore less unjust 
than would appear at first sight, and it had the great ad- 
vantage that it was easy to assess and collect. Government 


* These topics are discussed at some length in Part 1. 
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stafTs were small in relation to the immense areas they 
administered, and they were usually quite insufficient to 
attempt detailed assessment of incomes of individuals or 
even of villages.^ 

One possible disadvantage of the flat-rate tax has long 
since been removed by laws which free old and sick people 
from the payment of tax. Students of taxable age are also 
usually exempted. Other disadvantages remain, and they 
are often difficult to remove because governments are 
usually so badly in need of revenue that they hesitate to 
lower the rate of tax for fear that they may be left with too' 
little to meet their necessary expenses. In times of drought 
or bad trade, however, something must be done, for then 
the peasant may bi unable to sell enough produce, or the 
price he gets for it may be too low, for him to pay his full 
tax without undue hardship. This difficulty has usually 
been met cither by temporarily reducing the rate in the 
affected areas, or by allowing the tax to be paid in produce, 
or by labour on roads and other public works. 

The manner and time of tax collection matter a great 
deal. Few peasants have any really safe means of storing 
money or, equally important, of placing it where they will 
not be tempted to spend it before the tax payment falls 
due. Governments therefore try to ffix the time of collec- 
tion to fit in with the marketing season of the chief export 
crops, when most village people may be expected to have 
money. But many of the colonies are large and the chief 
crops ripen af different times of the year. Thus if the tax 
is collected at the same time throughout the colony hard- 
ship may be caused. This is particularly likely to happen if 
local authorities believe that speed in tax collection will 
be taken by the central government as a sign of efficient 
administration. This may cause them to compete with 
one another to get their tax in quickly, and where this 

^ But see p. 107-8 below for Northern N^erian practice. 
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happens the interests of the taxpayers may suffer, especially 
in outlying districts. ‘ 

Even if this does not happen, it is still true that the tax, 
though small in amount, is large in relation to the very 
limited resources of African peasants and labourers:* and 
in order to avoid the possible hardship caused by demand- 
ing the whole sura at once some colonies have introduced 
the instalment system. Thus in some areas of Tanganyika, 
and in Kenya since 1936, lax can be paid by stamping 
cards over a period of time. This system has proved speci- 
ally helpful to small wage-earners. 

The chief disadvantage of the flat-rale tax, however, is 
that it fails to allow for the inequalities of income which 
become more and more marked with the spread of educa- 
tion, the learning of new skills, and the development of 
trade and industry. Thus where soil, climate, and nearness 
to a railway or seaport have favoured the export of cash 
crops, whole districts have become wealthy compared with 
the still backward areas which lack these advantages, and 
which depend for their money income on the migration 
of their menfolk to distant centres of employment.’ This 
disadvantage has been partly overcome by applying dif- 
ferent flat-rates of tax to different parts of a colony, so 
that tvherc earning opporltinilies arc greater more tax is 
demanded. Thus in Tanganyika in 1937 the rate of tax 

’ I have seen instances of actual hardship in one part of Africa 
where speed in tax collection was encouraged. Tax collection was 
timed to take place after the groundnut harvest and before the cotton 
season. It was a time of rejoicing for Africans with regular incomes 
who had money to spare, because the wives of tax dcfaultcis then sold 
their household treasures at much below market rates. Tbcy used the 
money to pay their husband’s tax and thus free him from prison. In 
this instance, liad the tax been collected three months later during the 
cotton harvest mucli hardship might have been avoided. 

* Few of the poorer people, even of Europe, could collect the equiva- 
lent of one month’s wages for payment in one sum at a given date 
without some difficulty. 

“ See footnote on p. 125 of Part I for details of local earnings in 
relation to taxation in parts of Northern Nyasaland. 
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varied from 4s. in some rural areas to 15s, in others, and 
from 7s. to 20S. in towns. Most colonies now similarly vary 
their rates between districts. 

This development can only remove injustice between 
one area and another, but can do nothing to recognize the 
very great differences which are yearly becoming more 
marked between individual incomes. Yet the colonies are 
badly in need of the additional revenue which could be 
obtained by taxing richer people more heavily. The flat- 
rate tax must be fixed low in order to avoid inflicting 
impossible demands on the poor. It follows that it must be 
unduly favourable to the rich, and a change from the flat- 
rate system is therefore most desirable, at least in the towns, 
in the more advanced rural areas, and for the salaried 
classes. The need of a change of this sort is fully recognized 
by the colonial governments. Their chief difficulty has 
been to find a practicable and acceptable alternative. 

One possible solution has' been provided by the Moslem 
emirates of Northern Nigeria. Already at the time of the 
British occupation these had the advantage of a developed 
economy of agriculture, crafts and trade, a system of taxa- 
tion based on Muhammadan law, and organized govern- 
ments which controlled wide areas. These governments 
were retained by the British as local authorities, and among 
other duties they were given the task of tax collection. The 
system adopted was known as the ‘lump-sum assessment’. 
Wherever possible this was based on a report by the District 
Officer of the cash value of the average annual cultivation 
and of earnings from livestock, trade and industries. ‘Even 
the assumed income of the drummer, the beggar, or the 
seller of magic charms enters into this calculation.’* The 
total is regarded as the taxable income of the area, and 
the annual tax is assessed on it, usually at about 5 per cent 
of the total, It is left to the village head and his elders to 
divide out this sum between the family heads of their area, 
* Hailey, p. 578. 
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and for these to subdivide it between the members of their 
families. ‘The safeguard for the fairness of the final distri- 
bution lies in the puhhc character of the procedure, and in 
the provision of a power of appeal, which seems to be fully 
exercised, to the District Officer.’ ‘ Where detailed assess- 
ment by a District Officer has not been possible, the lump 
sum has been arrived at more simply by calculating from 
a suitable average sum per head, but even when this is 
done the advantage remains that the tax paid by each 
individual differs according to his ability to pay. 

The lump-sum assessment system has been widely ap- 
plied in Northern Nigeria and a similar system has recently 
been tried in Tanganyika. Its successful working depends 
on the fairness with which the lump sum is assessed and 
distributed, and this in turn largely depends on the ability 
and honesty of native authority officials, and on an effective 
right of appeal by the taxpayer. 

In some parts of tropical Africa the traditional native 
authorities have too little power and too poor an organiza- 
tion to be entrusted with tax collection, let alone to work 
the lump-sum assessment system well. Nevertheless, the 
central governments are still faced with the same problem 
of obtaining more revenue than the flat-rate tax will pro- 
vide, without inflicting great hardship on the poor. In 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, for instance, those who 
remain in the outlying villages can earn very little com- 
pared with the earnings of those who migrate to the mines. 
It was to meet this situation in Northern Rhodesia that 
Sir Alan Pirn in 1938 recommended a lower rate of mini- 
mum tax, plus a percentage of wages above a fixed rate.* 

It would seem, therefore, that the colonial governments 
have done a good deal to overcome the disadvantages of 
the flat-rate tax and to adapt it to different levels of wealth 

I Ibid., pp. 578-9. 

” Rqjort on the Financial and Economic Position of Northern 
Rhodesia, Colonial No. 145, 1938, pp. 127-8. 
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in different areas. Some disadvantages remain, but it is 
difficult to see how they can be avoided until further eco- 
nomic development makes possible the change over to some 
form of income tax, or at least to the lump-sum assessment 
system already tried in Northern Nigeria and Tanganyika. 

But while this is generally true, there are already some 
sections of the people for whom the flat-rate system of 
taxation is quite unsuitable, and for whom some other 
more advanced type of direct taxation is desirable. In every 
territory there are small minorities of Europeans and, in 
East Africa, of Asians also. Most of them are engaged in 
the professions, in commerce and industry, or in govern- 
ment service. They usually earn a much higher income 
than the African peasants and labourers on whose earn- 
ings the flat-rate ta5 is based. Moreover, their incomes are 
money incomes, and are therefore more easily assessable 
for income tax than those of peasants who grow their own 
food, and whose money income represents only a part of the 
value of their work. 

It should also be noted that this class of people whose 
incomes are measured wholly, or almost wholly, in terms 
of money no longer consists entirely of non-natives. Many 
Africans now earn salaries from governments or missions, 
or from business or industrial firms, while others have set 
up for themselves in the professions or in trade. Some may 
still retain rights over land, which their families cultivate 
for food, but even these depend chiefly on their money 
income. To such people the arguments for the payment of 
income tax by non-natives equally apply, especially as 
their general level of income is far above the average for 
the peasant incomes on which the flat-rate tax is based. ‘ 

^ While the average level of peasant income (assessing all produc- 
tion of a cash basis) may be as low as ^(^4 a year in remote districts, or 
as high as ^'25 a year in the cocoa areas of the Gold Coast, the incomes 
of professional and salaried Africans may range from to ^^500, 
and in a few instances to well beyond £r,ooo. The flat-rato tax is 
quite unsuitable for the taxation of incomes which vary witliiii so 
wide a range. 
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It was to meet this situation that income tax has already 
been introduced into most colonies,' although in East 
Africa it has so far been applied onlyto non-natives. There, 
however high their incomes, Africans are only liable for 
poll tax at the same rate as the poorest peasant in the 
districts in which they live. 

Both in East and West Africa the introduction of income 
tax was strongly opposed by the classes to whom it would 
apply. One of the chief arguments they used was that they 
already contributed so lai^ely to indirect taxation that the 
further liability for the payment of income tax was both 
unnecessary and unfair. The same argument is stiU used 
in East Africa by Africans of the higher income groups. 

It is a weak argument, for in so far as import duties are 
charged on luxury goods richer men, equally with the 
poorer, can avoid taxation by refusing to buy them. If, 
on the other hand, duties are imposed on necessities such 
as soap, kerosene, matches, and the cheaper kinds of cloth 
and hardware, the poor pay as well as the rich.® Moreover, 
some kinds of indirect taxation, especially the export duties 
on produce, are paid by the peasant producer and not at 
all by the salaried and professional classes.® 

The wealthy minorities which opposed income tax were 
usually able to delay, but not to prevent, its introduction, 
but their opposition did succeed in keeping the incidence 
of tax very low. In every colony there are generous per- 
sonal allowances free of tax in respect of wife and children 
as well as personal allowances. For example: 

Non-native residents in Northern Rhodesia are subject to a 
poll tax of I , and income tax is payable by individuals at rates 
which vary from 6d. to 3s. in the Allowances are substantial. 

' On the Gold Coast as recently as 1944. 

® Note that one reason for tlie introduction of direct taxation on 
the Gold Coast (1944) was to make possible a reduction of those im- 
port duties which pressed heavily on the poorer people. E.g. duties 
on hshhooks, candles, lamps, lanterns and bicycles. 

■' E.g. the tax of g cents a pound on raw cotton in Uganda. 
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For instance, a married man pays no tax on an income of less 
than £']20, and is allowed exemption of a further of 
income in respect of each child or dependant. Out of a total 
European population of 10,588 in 1936, only 1,124 
present assessed for income tax.* 

Allowances in Nyasaland are on an almost equally 
generous scale. In Nigeria, until recently, the minimum 
rate was 3d. in the £, and a man with wife and two chil- 
dren resident abroad paid only at the minimum rate cm an 
income of £1,000 a year. In East Africa the rate is higher 
and starts at 2S., but even so allowances arc generous 
enough to limit the tax liability of a man with wife and two 
children to about one-tenth of an income of £i,000 a 
year.* ‘ 

It is hard to sec l)ow this situation can be justified. The 
peasant and the wage-labourer pay a flat-rate tax fixed 
at from 5 per cent to to per cent of their estimated average 
income. In Britain the principle has long been accepted 
that the higher income groups should pay in tax. a higher 
proportion of income, and that the poorest peopleshould pay 
very little. Moreover, in Britain, the social services paid 
for out of taxation are most used by the poor and least 
used by the rich.® In tropical Africa the situation is quite 
different. The wealthy mindrities contribute a smaller 
proportion of their incomes than the poor and, in relation 
to their numbers, enjoy a greater share of the benefits 
provided from taxation. Thus government and govern- 
ment-assisted schools charge fees which arc large enough 
to exclude the poor, and free places are many fewer than 
in Britain. Similarly, government hospitals and medical 

* Cmd. 5949, Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission Report, 
H.M.S.O., 1939, p. 67. 

® It should be noted that a rich East African Native is still more 
fortunate, for on the same income he would pay only the few shillings 
of the flat-rate native poll tax. 

® E.g. State elementary and secondary schools and the national 
health insurance scheme. 
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services are more generally available to the higher income 
groups than to the poor, if only because most government 
institutions are necessarily centred in the towns, near 
which most of the wealthier people live. 

It would seem therefore that taxation policies should be 
revised to ensure that the wealthier minorities of all races 
should in future contribute a fairer proportion of their 
incomes to colonial budgets. The very heavily taxed 
people in Britain are voluntarily making sacrifices to assist 
colonial betterment. Surely the least the colonies can do 
is to exact from their favoured minorioc,— .'d,ican as well 
as non-native — a proportion of income larger than that 
paid by the poorest AKcans under the flat rate. 
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GOVERNMENT: THE PRESENT SITUATION 

W HILE development in tropical Africa must 
largely depend on the wealth that can be applied 
to solving the problems so far discussed— and 
hence the importance of the issues raised in the last two 
chapters— it depends also on the wisdom and efficiency 
of the colonial governments. These alone have the means 
to plan and execdte much of the necessary work, and to 
co-ordinate voluntary work in towns and villages. 

Therefore the nature of the governments and their fit- 
ness to carry out their tasks is of great importance. They 
must be able to plan wisely in the interests of the people 
they govern, and to use their very limited resources 
efficiently and economically. But this is not enough. They 
must also ensure that their policy is acceptable to the 
people they govern. 

Before Partition, the relationship between government 
and people was close. Political groupings were much 
smaller. The aims and methods of tribal government were 
familiar, and in many cases the people ffiemsclves shared 
in forming decisions which might affect the welfare of the 
tribe. Even where government was despotic and cruel, at 
least its policy was understandable, and if it became too 
oppressive there was always a hope of successful rebellion, 
and of change to a ruler who might govern more in agree- 
ment with the wishes of the people. 

Partition and the establishment of European rule made ' 
the business of government much more difficult for people 
to understand. Its driving force was no longer a council 
of elders, a chief, or a war-leader, who spoke the same 
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language, who had the same background of ideas, and the 
same ignorance of affairs outside the tribal borders. 
Effective power was transferred to a white race of different 
language and religion, who ordered their lives by different 
ideals, and whose motives and policy were often difficult 
to understand. Their actions, however wise and necessary 
in their own eyes, might therefore sometimes seem wrong 
and oppressive to men whose ideas were bounded by the 
tribe. The new governments differed from the old in yet 
another way. They were very much more powerful, and 
there was no possibility of successful rebellion against 
them. 

Within strict limits the mere fact that government was 
powerful was enough. It could prevent the slave trade and 
tribal warfare, abolish slavery and inhuman punishments, 
collect taxation, administer justice and generally maintain 
peace and good order, even if its actions were sometimes 
unwelcome or misunderstood. But British policy in the 
colonies aims at much more than the maintenance of peace 
and justice. It aims at development. And since the estabi 
lishment of European rule has let loose upon African! 
society a flood of ideas and influences with which societies! 
organized on a purely tribal basis are quite unfitted to 
deal, it sees the answer ifl the development of larger 
national groupings capable of holding their own in con- 
tact with the modern world. 

It is in working out the implications of this aim that 
difficulties arise. Tropical Africa’s entry into world trade 
has led to a need for safeguarding the fertility of the soil. 
Modern veterinary science has succeeded in controlling 
many of the epidemics which formerly killed off thousands 
of African cattle. The growth of migrant labour has affected 
the balance of social and economic I'fc in many rural 
areas. The improvement of communications has increased 
the threat of disease to men and plants. These and other 
changes have caused problems which call for urgent action 
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over vast areas, and government cannot effectively en- 
force the necessary remedies everywhere solely by the 
exercise of power. Still less can it force people to play an 
active and willing part in their own development. At the 
very least it needs to be sure of the passive obedience of 
most of the people, while ftdl success can only come if 
government plans are welcomed and actively supported. 
Such support depends partly on raising the level of educa- 
tion, so that people can better understand the need for 
action. It equally depends on the people feeling that 
government is working in their interest and for what they 
want. In fact, it means that government must develop 
into a form in which people recognize it as their govern- 1 
ment. It must not remain merely the agent of a foreign, I 
non-African powe^ As this ideal is reached, so desirable 
development can go on more quickly. There will be fewer 
delays, fewer failures, and less waste of limited resources 
in overcoming passive opposition, resentment, and dis- 
trust. 

Some progress towards this ideal has already been made. 
It has necessarily been slow, partly because of the factors 
explained above, but partly also because of the lack of any 
strong feeling of common citizenship. Each colony is made , 
up of a great variety of trib&. When British rule began, 
they had no common interests and no common organiza- 
tion. They were divided by language, religion and custom, 
and often also by traditional enmities. In fact, their sub- 
jection to the same central government was the only link 
between them.' Thus in seeking contact and co-operation 
with the people government has to deal not with one 

^ Durii^ the last fifty years many Africans have become conscious 
of wider than tribal loyalties — as men of African race, as members of 
the Christian Church, and as membere of the British Empire. But 
although the new loyalties may be strong, they lend to be wider, 
just as tribal loyalties are narrower, than tlie colony. Awareness of 
strong common interests as citizens of the colony has still to a large 
extent, to be developed. 
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people but with many. The political problem in tropical 
Africa is therefore not merely to provide the means by 
which a people or nation can best control its government. 
There is the additional problem of forming many peoples 
into one nation. 

When all this is taken into account, the progress so far 
made in associating Africans with government is consider- 
able, both with the central and with the local administra- 
tion. A brief account of it must be given here to provide a 
background for the discussion of the political problems as 
yet unsolved. 


I. The Development of Local Government 

The immediate effect of Partition wjs to bring Africans 
under white control. White men had the power to do what 
seemed good to them. Many of the things they did, e.g. 
the abolition of slavery, the slave trade, and inhuman 
punishments, were not actively supported by African 
opinion, and some, such as the introduction of money 
taxation, were certainly unpopular. But at this very early 
stage Africans could only obey. They had little direct 
influence over policy. , 

From the first, howcvci*, each colonial government 
necessarily used Africans in much of the detailed work of 
administration, if only because its white oiflcials were very 
few in relation to the size of the populations over which 
they ruled. Where conditions were favourable, the existing 
.framework of native government was used. For example, 
the Muhammadan emirates of Northern Nigeria already 
had a well-developed system of administration, taxation, 
and courts of law which could easily be modified to meet 
the new circumstances. Therefore they svcrc recognized as 
local agents of the central government, their authority and 
duties were defined, and they were placed under the super- 
vision of white officials (Residents) whose duty it was to 
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see that the orders of the central government were carried 
out. The uae of traditional governments in this way was of 
great value. It meant that new policy was enforced in 
famihar ways, and that it was more readily accepted for 
that reason. 

However, there were many cases where existing tribal 
organization was not used. In parts of West Africa, and 
over wide areas of East Africa, tribal units were small, and 
had no developed system of law or taxation which could 
easily be adapted to die needs of the administration. Some- 
times it was hard to find any person or group of persons 
who were unmistakably in authority over the rest. In 
other cases, where a suitable form of government existed, 
its authority had been weakened in the process of Partition, 
or the chiefs were not considered reliable enough to be used 
as agents of the central government. For such conditions 
a more direct form of government was established, and 
headmen or ‘warrant’ chieft were appointed. Many of 
them were selected from chiefly families, but as govern- 
ment headmen they were in no sense exercising traditional 
powers through native institutions. They were chosen 
purely and simply as suitable individuals to be entrusted 
with limited powers as government agents, and the areas 
over which they were given authority did not necessarily 
coincide with tribal boundaries. Government intention in 
appointing them is well defined in the Nyasaland District 
Administration (Native) Ordinance of igia. It hoped that 
they would ' 

. . . supply a salutary measure of discipline and control in 
village life to replace the old ^slem of tribal rule by chiefs, which has 
fallen into decay with the evolution of native life and the pas- 
sage of time.i 

During the present century the part played by Africans 
in the work of local administration has grown and ex- 
panded under both of the systems briefly described above. 

^ Quoted in Hailey, p. 463. Tlit italics are mine. 
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(a) Traditional Authorities 

The subordination of native authorities to the central 
government has been an important and necessary factor 
in their growth, and where they have not been brought 
fully under government control they have usually made 
little progress.' Where government was in complete con- 
trol it had the right of effective supervision, and in practice 
this meant guidance and stimulus. For native administra- 
tions were not regarded merely as useful government 
agencies for helping with the detailed work of local admin- 
istration. They were valued also as means of training 
Africans in self-government, and as a basis on which a new 
order of African society, better adapted than the old to 
modern conditions, could be built. Therefore the tendency 
has been to give them new duties and more power as they 
become fitted to exercise them. On the* other hand, where 
native authorities were left with a degree of independence 
which made effective supervisibn by the central govern-, 
ment difficult or impossible, their greater ‘freedom’ often 
meant freedom to misgovern, or, at the best, failure to 
adapt themselves to fast-changing social and economic 
conffitions. 

Another important factor was the establishment of native 
administration treasuries, into which a proportion of the 
poll-tax receipts was paid by the central government. This 
gave the native authorities funds for paying the salaries of 
chiefs and other officials. It also gave them a surplus for 
local spending on local development. Naturally, the funds 
available varied greatly according to the size and wealth 
of each local government: from Kano in Northern Nigeria 
which enjoys a revenue of over ^200,000 a year to small 
administrations with revenues of only a few hundreds. But 

' E.g. in Barolseland, where the power of the Northern Rliodeslan 
government to intervene was limited by the Agreement of 1890, and 
on the Gold Coast where the subordination of duels to the Gold Coast 
government was not strictly enough defined. 
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in every case where there remains a balance, however 
small, after the payment of salaries, the local government 
has the stimulus of applying its own funds to its own de- 
velopment. Among the activities thus undertaken arc the 
building and maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries, 
schools, markets, roads and ferries, the improvement of 
water supplies, and the provision of veterinary and agri- 
cultural services. Kano, the wealthiest of the native admin- 
istrations, has its own survey department and electricity 
undertaking. In recent years the tendency has been to 
encourage native administrations to take over additional 
functions of this kind, and to increase their share of the poll 
tax accordingly. 

The native authorities also have a big share in adminis- 
tering law. Both the membership and the powers of their 
courts vary greatly .^In some of the larger native adminis- 
trations the senior courts have complete jurisdiction over 
all natives in their areas, except for treason, sedition, cor- 
ruption of government servants, offences against public 
revenue, and similar offences which might affect the welfare 
of the colony as a whole. Below these are lower grades of 
courts with more limited powers and from these there is a 
right of appeal to the higher grade. This native court sys- 
tem means in effect that the vast majority of all civil and 
criminal cases affecting Africans are tried in their own 
courts according to their own law, and by procedures with 
which they arc familiar. Justice is safeguarded where 
necessary, partly by a right of appeal to the District Officer 
against native court judgements, but even more by the 
right of the District Officer to have access to all court 
records and proceedings, to review judgements, and, if he 
thinks fit, to transfer cases to his own court. 

To these administrative, financial and judicial powers 
has been added the power to make regulations and execu- 
tive orders. These vary according to local conditions. They 
may deal with such various matters as the manufacture 
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and use of liquor, the carrying of weapons, the safeguarding 
of water supplies, sanitation, infectious disease, tsetse-fly, 
migration, the compulsory sowing of subsistence crops, 
markets, the protection of hillsides and the banks of streams 
against erosion, afforestation, grazing, and school atten- 
dance. Some native administrations have also made wide 
use of their rule-making power to define and modify local 
custom. The Resident or Provincial Commissioner has the 
power to revoke native authority orders which conflict 
with the policy of the central government, and to direct 
the issue of orders which the central government wants 
enforced by the native courts. 

The development of native administrations as outlined 
above has made them very useful instruments of local 
government. They enable the central government to 
administer its policy with reasonable efficiency, and in a 
manner acceptable to the majority of the people, while 
local problems can be dealt with by local regulation. More- 
over, the native authorities can explain both African 
opinion to the central government and government policy 
to their own people. 

With thc.se advantages it is not surprising that the native 
administration system has been introduced into areas 
which were originally placed under government headmen. 
Thus Sir Donald Cameron applied it in Tanganyika in 
1926; the warrant chiefs of south-eastern Nigeria were re- 
placed byi traditional authorities after the Aba riots of 
1929; it was introduced into the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast in 1932; and in Northern Rhodc.sia the 
Native Authority Ordinance of 1936, which replaced a 
less effective Ordinance of 1929, stressed the need of mak- 
ing full use of tribal institutions and for the setting up of 
native treasuries. 

In some cases the change-over involved much planning, 
especially in those areas where traditional authority was 
associated with social groups, such as the family, which 
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were far too small .to act effectively as local government 
units. This difficulty was overcome in south-eastern Nigeria 
by grouping families with common ancestry into clans, and 
establishing clan councils on which each family could be 
represented. Clan courts were similarly set up to deal with 
judicial work, and where necessary in order to avoid 
jealousy it was arranged that presidency of court and 
council should be held in rotation by the members. The 
effect of this grouping was to establish some three hundred 
native administrations. Their treasuries were tiny and their 
powers limited compared with the large native administra- 
tions of the north and west, but, nevertheless, they were of 
equal or greater value in making government acceptable, 
and in providing training in political affairs for men of 
character, education, and ability. It is said that the tax 
rebate to the clan treasuries soon completely changed the 
once hostile outlook of the people towards the introduction 
of taxation. 

Where native administrations are very small they have 
tended to overcome this disadvantage by grouping them- 
selves into larger units for certain purposes. Some do not 
keep separate treasuries but share a common treasury with 
their neighbours. This is true of south-eastern Nigeria, and 
of parts of Tanganyika where some native authorities con- 
sist of federations of chiefs, or tribal councils of petty chiefs 
belonging to the same tribe. Each chief retains authority 
over his own area, but the treasury is shared, and the rules 
made by joint authority apply throughout the federation. 
As in south-eastern Nigeria, the presidency of the federa- 
tion may pass in rotation from one ehief to another, but in 
some cases they have preferred to appoint one of them- 
selves as permanent head. 

While the larger and wealthier native administrations do 
not need to federate, they sometimes consult with one 
another on matters of common interest. In Nigeria, both 
in Yorubalancl and in the Northern Provinces, chiefs have 


1 
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met annually for this purpose. In Northern Rhodesia, 
regional councils on which native administrations, urban 
advisory councils, and welfare associations are repre- 
sented have been set up. Provincial councils, on which 
native authorities sit, have been established in Nyasaland 
and on the Gold Coast. 

( 4 ) Local Native Councils {Ket^a) 

Local government in Kenya has developed on different 
lines. Tribal institutions as they existed at the time of the 
British occupation were considered unsuitable for use in 
local administration, largely because their age-grade sys- 
tem was not understood, and the Village Headmen 
Ordinance of 1902 provided for the appointment of 
government headmen. Their main duties were to keep 
order, arrest criminals, and repair roads. Later they were 
given power to make rules on various subjects, such as the 
maintenance of clean water supplies and the control of 
liquor and infectious disease. In recent years they have 
also been used to help in tax collection. 

Public opinion has usually been consulted before ap- 
pointing them. In some areas this has tended to favour the 
best available man; in others, the appointment of a tra- 
ditional chiefs ’ 

At first, headmen also tried petty cases among natives, 
but they lost this power in 1907, and in 1913 native courts 
were established. These differ from the traditional native 
courts recognized elsewhere in two important ways: (i) the 
area of their jurisdiction does not necessarily coincide with 
tribal boundaries; and (ii) neither hereditary chiefs nor 
headmen are ex-officio members, although they may some- 
times be appointed as individuals. Court members are 

' 1 1 is worth noting that in spite of the long continuance of the 
headman system customary chiefs retain much of their prestige, and 
are often of value in helping to settle disputes among their own 
peoples 
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usually appointed after some kind of selection at public 
meetings or ‘barazas’. 

Under the Native Tribunals Ordinance of 1930 these 
courts have power to enforce (i) native law and custom; 
(ii) local rules made by administrative officers or by native 
local authorities; and (hi) any laws which they are author- 
ized by government to enforce. Appeals against their 
decisions go to native appeal tribunals, where they exist, 
and thence to the district and provincial commissioners. 
The district commissioner has the right to revise the judge- 
ments of the native tribunals, or to transfer cases to his 
own court. 

Local native councils were stablished in 1924 to advise 
and legislate on lotal affairs. They were very strictly con- 
trolled by the centr^il government. The District Officer was 
the ex-officio president and retained all executive power. 
The members were appointed by the central government, 
and all resolutions they made had to be approved by the 
Governor-in-Counch before they were given the force of 
law. The councils had treasuries, but they received no 
share of the general tax. They had to levy local rates, and 
thus tended to be poorer than the native administrations 
of Nigeria which received a substaijtial share (50 per cent 
to 75 per cent) of the poll ta>f. Moreover, they depended 
almost entirely on government departments to carry out 
work for which they voted funds. 

In spite of these apparent drawbacks, the system con- 
tained the germ of much future progress. Although coun- 
cillors were appointed by the central government, the 
people had a share in selecting them. Although at first 
their revenues were small, they are rapidly increasing. 
They have grown, for example, from about ,{)8o,ooo in 
1936 to ;{)iii,ooo in 1938, and to over ;^2i2,ooo in 1944. 
Revenue for 1946 is estimated at pver 1^350,000. These 
funds are spent chiefly on education, medical work, agri- 
culture, and roads and bridges. Smaller sums are spent on 
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water supplies, veterinary services, and forestry. In addi- 
tion, some councils have taken an interest in the develop- 
ment of local Industries, such as ghee-making, and spin- 
ning and weaving. 

The councils have also made much use of their rule- 
making powers, sometimes at the request of government 
and sometimes on their own initiative. Rules have been 
made, for instance, for the maintenance of roads and the 
control of cattledips and markets, for the planting of trees, 
the enforcement of health measures, the growing of certain 
kinds of food crops, the safeguarding of the soil, and the 
drying and curing of skins. Some councils have also passed 
by-laws defining or modifying native custom in respect of 
dowry payments, female circumeision, nnd the transfer of 
rights in land. ^ 

The couneils, like the traditional native administrations 
elsewhere, have also been useful in bringing native opinion 
on matters of local or general interest to the notice of the 
central government, although it is true that a good deal 
has depended in the past on the extent to which the official 
chairman has allowed free expression of opinion on mat- 
ters of other than local interest. There have, in fact, been 
complaints from such societies as the Kikuyu Central 
Association and the Kavirondo Taxpayers’ Welfare 
Association that the councils were too much under official 
control, and that they did not accurately represent African 
opinion. But justification for such complaints may have 
been removed by new arrangements (1946) for the popular 
election of council members, and by proposals for giving 
the councils the right to elect their own chairmen. 

(c) Urban and other Special Areas 

The areas administered by the types of native authority 
so far described are predominantly rural. The association 
of Africans with urban local government has made less 
progress, except in towns which already existed as tradi- 
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tional seats of native government before the British occupa- 
tion, In such cases, when the native administration was 
recognized as the local authority, it naturally continued to 
control town as well as country. Kano and Ibadan in 
Nigeria afford outstanding examples of traditional auth- 
ority adapting itself with reasonable success to the require- 
ments of modern urban conditions. 

A more difficult problem is provided by towns of recent 
growth, such as Nairobi in Kenya and the mining towns 
of the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia, or by seaports 
to which a large population of wage-eatning Africans has 
been attracted during the last few decades. There com- 
merce and industry — the reason for their growth— is mainly 
in the hands of Europeans and Asians, on whom, also, 
most of the large African population depends for employ- 
ment. Some of these Africans have settled down in the towns 
more or less permanently, but the majority forms a shifting 
population of immigrants from rural areas, to which they 
expect to return after a stay of a few months or years. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that where 
local government has been delegated by the central 
government into other hands, it has passed mainly to the 
European (and Asian) minorities. _ Even so, Africans are 
not entirely shut out, for in ntany towns there are Urban 
Advisory Couneik on which Africans sit with Europeans 
to advise on matters affecting African interests. A further 
important advance was made recently (1944) in Kenya 
when the Nairobi Municipal Council asked government 
to nominate one or two Africans to the Council to secure 
direct representation of African interests. 

In West Africa the situation is a little different. There, 
Africans have for a long time enjoyed a greater share in 
urban government than on the East Coast. In Lagos, the 
most important urban centre in West Africa, there is a 
Town Council with official, nominated, and elected mem- 
bers, but its powers are limited. A good many of the duties 
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normally carried out by a town council, such as town 
planning, slum clearance, water supply and education are 
still left to the central government. 

The provision of suitable courts for the trial of civil and 
criminal cases may also be a source of difficulty. ‘European’ 
law cannot properly meet the needs of people whose back- 
ground is still that of the tribe, although they are tem- 
porarily living away from it. And, where the populations 
include people of many different tribes, there is no one 
body of accepted customary law which can be enforced. 
This difficulty has sometimes been overcome, as in Nairobi, 
by setting up a mixed court, and by nominating as its 
members suitable persons from lists submitted by the 
town’s tribal associations. Elsewhere, ns in Tanganyika, 
native subordinate magistrates havejDeen appointed to 
deal with the same problem. 

The courts thus set up may enforce local rules and by- 
laws, try tax cases, and deal with most civil and minor 
criminal cases. They are gradually evolving a type of 
Bantu ‘natural’ law (an African ius gentium) for cases 
involving men of different tribes where the customary law 
of no single tribe can be justly applied. The judicial needs 
of the mixed African population of the Copper Belt towns 
of Northern Rhodesia have been met in a somewhat similar 
fashion since 1937, Mixed urban native courts have been 
established on which each of the native authorities of the 
main labour-supplying areas has a representative. It is said 
that these courts have been of great value in defining 
native customary law, and in adapting it to the very dif- 
ferent conditions of the urban mining areas. 


2. The Central Government 

It was stressed earlier in this chapter that one important 
factor in the development of native local government 
institutions was that they should be effectively under the 
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control of the central government. Where such control was 
established the native governments could be trained into 
greater efficiency, and as this happened the central govern- 
ment was able to delegate to them greater powers and a 
wider variety of duties. 

This same factor of effective subordination enters also 
into the relationship between the British government and 
each of the tropical African territories, except in the case 
of Southern Rhodesia which already is almost in the posi- 
tion of a Dominion. The British government has entire 
control of all foreign policy affecting colonies, and it takes 
responsibility for protecting them in time of war. It appoints 
and controls the Governor, who, although he has supreme 
and overriding autjiority within his colony, can only act in 
certain matters subject to its approval. Thus, for instance, 
the Governor must Aibmittoit any proposals for important 
new legislation, and it has the power to veto any law made 
in the colony, even though- the Governor may have given 
his assent to it. It also reserves the right itself to make laws 
for the colony, should it wish to do so. It controls finance, 
for its assent must be obtained to the annual estimates, for 
large public works, and for the raising of colonial loans. It 
controls, through its Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
appointments to all senior posts in tile colonial civil service. 
It also supervises the administration ofjustice. It alone, on 
the advice of the Privy Council, can dismiss judges, and 
the same Privy Council hears appeals from the colonial 
courts. 

These wide powers have been used to ensure that colonial 
government is carried on in accordance with the aims of 
British colonial policy, and in particular that in each colony 
the welfare of all the people, of whatever race, class, 
religion, or level of education, should be equally safe- 
guarded. It is, indeed, this aim which is held to justify 
the continuance of British rule; but it is qualified by the 
further aim, second only in importance to the first, that 
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‘control should be relaxed in proportion to the existence 
in any colony of a population qualified to take a share in 
the management of its affairs and to provide impartially 
for the welfare of all elements in the population’.* 

We have already noted some progress towards this 
second aim in the sphere of local government. Similar 
progress towards the association of the African peoples in 
the management of the central government has necessarily 
been more difficult, if only because the affairs of the central 
government tend to be more complex, and to demand a 
wide background of education and experience which was 
almost entirely lacking among Africans in the early days 
of British rule. 

However, very early in the history offmost colonies pro- 
vision was made for the Governor to receive advice on the 
exercise of his powers by the establishment of legislative 
councils. These have usually consisted of a majority of 
government officials and of a niinority of unofficial mem- 
bers. The latter may cither be nominated by the Governor, 
or they may be elected. In cither case they usually repre- 
sent certain special interests or communities within the 
colony, such as large towns, associations of commerce or 
industry, or racial minorities. Native African interests were 
at first represented by the nomination of one or two 
Europeans, usually missionaries, but for a long time on 
the West Goast, and recently in East Africa, African inter- 
ests have increasingly been represented by educated men 
of African race. 

In no case has a legislative council power in any way 
comparable with that of the British parliament. It may 
debate and vote on legislative proposals put before it. It 
may criticize annual estimates. And it may question the 
government on detailed matters concerning its administra- 
tion. Griticism from unofficial members may often lead 

* Professor A. Berriedale Keith; TIte British Cmmmwedtk of Natms, 
Longmaijs, 1940, p. 38. The itatics are mine. 
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government to modify its original proposals, but it need 
not do so. The official members have to vote for the govern- 
ment proposals, and where they form the majority they 
can always outvote the unofficial members. Where there is 
an unofficial majority, the Governor retains the power to 
override his legislative council. 

The Governor is also assisted by an executive council of 
the chief officials of the colony, to which unofficial mem- 
bers have been also appointed in some colonies. European 
unofficial members have sat on executive council in Kenya 
since 1919, and Africans on the executive councils of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast since 1942. The duties of such 
councils are to advise the Governor on problems of 
administration, the preparation of estimates, and on legis- 
lation which it is proposed to put before the legislative 
councils. Their proceedings are secret, and, like legislative 
councils, they can only advise the Governor with whom all 
final power within the colony rests. 

Although except in the special case of Southern Rho- 
desia, the British government has not yet parted with any 
part of its authority over the colonies, and the Governor 
still retains his supreme power within his own colony, in 
practice the unofficial members of executive and legisla- 
tive councils exercise an incitasing influence over their 
government’s policy. To put tliis at its lowest, no Governor 
can feel happy at forcing his proposals through the legis- 
lative councils against the unanimous and public vote of 
all the unofficial members, and he has every reason to try 
to modify his proposals in order to win their assent. He 
will refuse to do so only when some important principle is 
at stake, and when he is certain that the unofficial mem- 
bers, representing as they do mainly powerful minority 
interests, arc basing their oppo.sition rather on the particu- 
lar interests of the minorities they represent than on the 
interests of the colonial community as a whole. 

Africans arc now rapidly increasing their representation 
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on legislative councils. On the West Coast they have had 
members on the Nigerian council for many years, either as 
elected members for Lagos* (3) and Calabar (i), or by 
nomination of the Governor. On the Gold Coast a new 
constitution has been introduced (1946) which gives un- 
official African members a clear majority over the official 
and nominated members. There are now twelve official 
and nominated members and eighteen elected members — 
five to represent Ashanti, four to represent the municipali- 
ties, and nine elected by the Joint Provincial Council. In 
Sierra Leone, also, there are African members of Legisla- 
tive Council. Some are elected to represent the Colony, 
others are nominated to represent the Protectorate. 

Until very recently no Africans sat on legislative councils 
in East Africa, but a beginning has now been made. In 
1944 one was nominated to the Kenya legislative council, 
in 1945 three were appointed in Uganda, and in 1946 two 
in Tanganyika. There is not yet, at the time of writing, any 
direct representation of Africans on the legislative councils 
ofNyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

Where direct representation of Africans is numerically 
small, or (1946) still entirely lacking, as in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, other means have usually been pro- 
vided which may enable African opinion to express itself. 
Thus in Northern Rhodesia, for example, eight regional 
councils were set up in 1943 consisting of representatives of 
native authoriues, urban advisory councils, and African 
welfare associations, and in 1946 an African Representa- 
tive Council for the whole territory was established. Simi- 
larly, in Nyasaland (1944) provincial councils of chiefs and 
other responsible Africans were set up as a first step to- 
wards forming an African council (1946) to represent the 
whole territory. 

So far we have only considered how Africans may in- 
fluence government pohey through membership of execu- 
' Fpr mention of the new Nigerian constitution see p. l6y. 
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live, legislative and advisory councils. They can exercise 
an influence even more powerful as they come to occupy 
responsible official positions in the government service. 
Government policy, as it is presented to legislative coun- 
cils for approval, is necessarily largely based on the views 
of the heads of the government departments responsible 
for carrying it out, and their views, in turn, are affected by 
those of the senior members of their departments. Govern- 
ment officials can therefore influence policy at the time it 
is being formed, as well as the way in which it is carried 
out. And if Africans are to be successful in obtaining a real 
control over the affairs of the territory, it is as important 
for them to hold senior responsible posts under the govern- 
ment as to be represented on legislative council. 

Although on the West Coast many Africans arc already 
employed in senior technical and judicial posts and, on the 
Gold Coast for example, some Africans have also recently 
been appointed to the Administrative Service, it is true 
nevertheless that the higher civil service in tropical Africa 
is staffed largely by Europeans. This has been unavoidable, 
because very few Africans in the past have been able to 
obtain the necessary academic and professional qualifica- 
tions for such posts. This difficulty should be lessened in 
future by the new scheme fcr tKe organization of the 
Colonial Service.' 

' Col. 197. Organkalm of the Colonial Service. H.M.S.O. 1946. 
Under this scheme the British government offers to contribute 
£2,500,000 towards the cost of providing opportunities for increasing 
the supply of qualified colonial candidates for posts in their own 
service. 



CHAPTER XI 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT: GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

S INCE Partition tribal governments have lost their 
independence, and any powers they now have they 
exercise, not in their own right, but as approved 
agents of the central government. It is unlikely that any 
progress towards self-government will restore to them their 
former independence, or any part of it.* Modern economic 
development— the growth of towns anij industries employ- 
ing wage-labour, and the extension of cash-cropping— 
caus( s problems which cannot satisfactorily be controlled 
by anything smaller than a national government. It may, 
indeed, eventually lead to the merging of colonies into 
still larger political units.’ In their pursuit of effective self- 
government, therefore, Africans must aim beyond local 
government to control at the centre. Full political freedom 
can only be won on a national basis. 

This is so well undcrsto(3d by the active minority of 
politically conscious Africans that they are sometimes led 
to rate the importance of local government too low, especi- 
ally if it still happens to be in the hands of illiterate and 
conservative chiefs or ciders, and subject to strict control 
by white administrative officers. Its importance should be 
estimated, however, not so much by what it is now, but by 
the place it must occupy in the future self-governing State, 
and in the process by which self-government is reached. 
Viewed from this angle, even the poorest and least 

’ It is awareness of this riced whirh has been the cause of past pro- 
posals for Closer Union in East ,Mnca, and of the recent proposals 
for leri'ilorial reorganization suggested in Colonial No. igi. 

13a 
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efficient of native local governments becomes important. 
The ordinary man will remain in much closer contact 
with it than he is ever likely to he with the central govern- 
ment. As local government becomes more efficient and 
more wealthy he will increasingly rely on it to protide him 
with the services he requires: for medical treatment when 
_he is ill, for the schools his children will attend, for the 
repair of the roads he uses, for the control of sanitation and 
building, for the maintenance of order, the arrest of thieves, 
the settlement of his quarrels, and the interpretation of 
local custom. These, after all, are the things he hopes for 
in return for the payment of taxes, and an efficient local 
government is the best means of providing them. It has 
greater knowledge than the central government of local 
needs and problemj. Its officers are local men who have 
the same background and speak the same language as the 
people they serve. By comparison the central government 
is in the hands of strangers. Its business is harder to under- 
stand, and is oflen of little local interest. 

While local government is thus useful in adapting central 
government policy to meet local needs, it may also help to 
influence future policy by keeping the central government 
in touch with the views and interests of the common 
people. The educated classes akc able to express their views 
in the newspapers or in political associations. Illiterate 
Africans cannot do this, but it is important that their views 
should be known and their interests considered, before 
decisions affecting them arc taken. Local governments are 
necessarily kept in close contact with local problems, and 
chiefs, council members and elders, some of whom may be 
illiterate themselves, are often better able to represent the 
views of the common people than the educated but often 
urban-minded minority. Local governments thus provide a 
valuable means by which the central government can be 
influenced by a large section of public opinion which has 
no other easy means of expressing itself. 
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Local government, however, may have a much more 
important part to play than merely to bring local public 
opinion to the notice of the central government. Ideally, 
self-government should be de/nocraiic self-government: i.e, 
some means should be found by which the people may not 
only influence their government, but also ultimately con- 
trol it. This raises some intensely difficult problems. For 
example, how is it possible, if at all, for a largely illiterate 
and ignorant population to select people who will in any 
real sense represent them on a central assembly? And how 
are such representatives to have acquired the necessary 
knowledge and experience to enable them to decide 
matters of policy wisely and in the true interests of all the 
people? '• 

The ordinary citizen understands liyle about world and 
colonial affairs. His main interests are his family, his home, 
his work and his recreadons. He may be quite unfitted to 
judge between rival policies urged by those who wish to be 
elected as his representadves, and the more ignorant he is 
the more likely it becomes that he may be misled by easy 
promises into electing the wrong people. In Britain this 
disadvantage has been overcome to some extent by the 
development of universal compulsory education, and by 
the growth of a free press Which represents aU shades of 
opinion. \Ve have seen in Chapter VII that many years 
may pass before a reasonable standard of universal educa- 
tion can be achieved in tropical Africa. Until that happens 
representative institutions based on the British model may 
be a source of danger, and some other method of represen- 
tation may have to be found. Local government represen- 
tation on a central government legislature may provide a 
satisfactory answer to this problem; provided iways, of 
course, that the local governments themselves have become 
truly representative of their people. 

The development of a strong and satisfactory system of 
local government is important in yet another way. Govern- 
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ment is an art. Wisdom, patience, understanding and sym- 
pathy with other people’s views, readiness to modify 
opinion in the light of new facts and new circumstances, 
wUUngness to sink personal and local self-interest in the 
wider interests of all: these and other qualities are needed 
by men who hope to play their part in the exercise of 
government. Local government fosters these qualities, and 
provides a training and a testing ground for them. In 
Britain a very large proportion of members of Parliament 
have first shown their ability and gained their experience 
in local government work, or by helping to administer and 
control large democratic organizations such as trade unions 
or friendly societies. If tropical Africa is to be well and 
wisely governed by Africans bearing full responsibility, it 
is equally desirable that they should have had similar 
chances of winning the confidence of their fellow-men and 
of showing outstanding ability. It is obvious that the suc- 
cess of any representative sj^tem must depend, not only on 
the good sense of the electors, but also on the quality of 
the men who are available to oiler themselves for election. 

Local government can only assist political development 
in the ways described above if it possesses certain qualities. 
It must be efficient if it is to provide the local services which 
people need. It must be capable of accepting responsibility 
delegated by the central government if it is to help in train- 
ing citizens in the exercise of political power. It must be 
acceptable to the people if it is to be of any value as a 
channel by which their views can reach and influence the 
policy of the central government. 

From the first British policy has aimed at fostering these 
qualities. Wherever possible it has used traditional tribal 
authorities. Where that has been impo.ssible it has often, 
though not always, consulted the people before appointing 
government headmen. It has aimed at increasing efficiency 
by means of central government supervision and control. 
And, in the case of local authorities which have.shotvn 
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their ability to undertake greater responsibility, it has 
delegated to them wider powers and a greater variety of 
duties. The progress which has so far been made along 
these lines was briefly outlined in the last chapter. 

It would, however, be misleading to suggest that local 
governments have developed very far towards the ideal 
which we must hope they will reach eventually. Very 
many authorities arc inefficient by any but the lowest 
standard, and are incapable of using well any real measure 
of delegated responsibility. Equally, many local govern- 
ments in their present form are not wholly acceptable to 
important minorities of the people over whom they rule; 
and, even where they are generally acceptable, they may 
be of little value in helping on positive political develop- 
ment if they are unduly authoritarian, so that the people 
have little say in the conduct of their 6wn affairs. It is not 
enough that local government should be passively ac- 
cepted. If our aim is responsible self-government it must 
encourage and stimulate an active interest among the 
people in the ordering of their own affairs, and, as interest is 
stimulated, provide ameans by which it can find expression. 

Our aim must be to make local government more 
efficient, more responsible, and more democratic, but 
if we think that efficiency is the chief need we must be 
prepared for slower progress in other ways. If, on the other 
hand we stress the importance of the people exercising real 
political responsibility in local affairs, we must sometimei 
be prepared to accept a lower standard in local administra- 
tion. It is a hard choice. It is easy to understand the unwill- 
ingness ofzealous government administrative and technical 
officers to see desirable development held up until a con- 
servative local authority can be persuaded — not ordered 
— to act; and, when action ls finally taken, to see it ineffec- 
tive if the local administration is inefficient. And, of 
course, no central government can be justified in handing 
over essential government services to an inefficient local 
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administration. But there is a wide field of desirable 
government activity for which local governments might 
increasingly be made wholly responsible. Any loss through 
initial inefficiency might well be more than offset by the 
educative value of the exercise of full responsibility. 

Africans to-day are frequently criticized by other races 
as irresponsible. The criticism may sometimes be well- 
founded, but is it reasonable to expect a well-developed 
sense of responsibility — and especially of political re- 
sponsibility — among a people who for more than fifty years 
have had every important public issue decided for them by 
an alien governing race? A sense of responsibility can only 
be acquired by a grant of freedom to exercise it, and this 
involves freedom ta do badly as well as to do well. It is, 
after all, by making^ mistakes that we learn from experi- 
ence. Good government in Africa might be bought at too 
high a cost if it were to mean denying to Africans for too 
long the most valuable part of their political education. ‘ 

While discussing this point we have necessarily assumed 
that local governments do, in fact, already satisfactorily 
represent their people; for the granting of more local 
responsibility would clearly not help forward self-govern- 
ment in any worthwhile sense if it merely gave more power 
to an inefficient and unrepretcntativc African minority. 
There is less danger of this happening where the British 
have established new local government institutions than 
where they have made use of traditional tribal authorities. 
The former are new, and therefore are not tied by custom 
and precedent. They can be modified at will to meet 
changed circumstances and new needs. Kenya local native 
councils, in fact, are already beginning to take on a demo- 
cratic representative character. 

' A good many local governments theoretically enjoy eonsiderable 
responsibility. Such responsibility may be strictly limited in fact where 
the central government maintains a strict control over the allocation 
of expenditure. 
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With traditional native authorities the situation may be 
very different. They were recognized in the early days of 
British rule because they were both acceptable to the 
people and reasonably representative of them. They can 
justify continued recognition only while they retain these 
qualities, and the fact that they were acceptable fifty years 
ago does not necessarily mean that they are still acceptable 
under the vastly different circumstances of to-day. 

Most tribal government before Partition, though not 
necessarily democratic, was in some measure representa- 
tive of the people. Authority usually lay with the chiefs 
in council rather than with the chief alone. Moreover, in 
practice, the tribal government had little executive power, 
and this was mainly exercised by village authorities whose 
appointment was regulated by custom and who were 
neither paid nor controlled by the chief. The chief’s 
power was further limited by his need of popularity. An 
unpopular chief faced an ever-present danger of successful 
rebellion. 

The establishment of British rule has modified this situa- 
tion. It has made the chief stronger by giving him the back- 
ing of a strong central government, and it has given him 
new executive functions which have increased his control 
over the villages. Also, since it is quicker and more ‘efficient’ 
to deal with one man rather than with many, it has some- 
times happened that the central administration has recog- 
nized the chief, rather than the chief-in-council, as the 
effective local authority. Where this has happened tradi- 
tional local governments may have become more powerful 
and efficient, but also less educative and representative. 
Efficiency in carrying out central government policy, as 
we have seen, is not necessarily the only and all-important 
aim of African political development. 

The representative value of traditional local governments 
has also been affected by modem economic and social 
cfevelppment. The migration of tribesmen to work on 
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mines and plantations has implanted in many tribesmen a 
desire for change which is not always shared by their 
traditional authorities. Change is also desired by the edu- 
eated minorities who are often impatient and resentful of 
conservative chiefs and elders, many of whom are illiterates. 
And an additional problem arises where economic develop- 
ment has led to the establishment of colonies of ‘stranger’ 
natives within the tribal boundaries. Are these to remain 
indefinitely unrepresented on local government because it 
is based on traditional forms? 

It would be contrary to all accepted policy if local 
governments became, in fact, less and less representative 
of their people as they grew in power and responsibility. 
Yet that would be the danger if the form of local govern- 
ments remained fixpd by tradition, It must therefore not 
remain fixed. It must be adapted. In fact this process of 
adaptation has already begun, and it is in this connexion 
that the tribal council becomes of great importance. 

We have already noted that in former times the chiefs 
usually ruled with the advice of a council of elders, but 
that since Partition the power of the chiefhas tended some- 
times to grow at their expense. If sound political develop- 
ment is to be encouraged it is very necessary that this trend 
should be reversed. The coundl or chief-in-council, rather 
than the chief alone should be the seat of authority, and the 
body to whom any delegation of increased responsibility 
by the central government should be made.' 

It is equally important that the councils should be more 
truly representative than they are at present. Most of the 
existing councils consist of elderly men with little educa- 
tion. They can only become fully representative by the 
addition of other members who can represent the newer 
political elements in tribal society — the returned migrant 

■ In the past the central govenunent haS often gazetted the chief as 
the native authority, to the neglect of the council, e.g. in Yoruhaland 
in Nigeria. 
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labourers, the educated classes, African strangers, and, 
sometimes, women. 

A development of this kind has, indeed, already taken 
place in some areas, and more particularly in south- 
western Nigeria. There it has been hastened by pressure 
from political associations such as the Youth Movement, 
whieh has already succeeded in securing non-traditional 
representation on some Yoruba councils, and on recently 
established local government advisory boards. But it 
should be noted that the Yoruba political associations 
have demanded representation only for themselves, i.e. for 
the relatively small educated class. They have shown little 
enthusiasm for any proposal to make tribal councils more 
broadly representative of the people as'a whole. ^ 

In the rest of West Africa and in Ejist Africa there has 
also been some adaptation of traditional councils,^ notably 
in the case of the Buganda kingdom of Uganda, where the 
councils have recently (1945) been reconstituted to include 
representatives of the people, as well as of the hierarchy of 
official chiefs. Least progress in ‘popularizing’ local govern- 
ments has been made in northern Nigeria where village 
councils hardly exist, and where at present educated men 
arc too few to have mi^ch political influence. Nevertheless, 
the need for a more repre^tative type of local govern- 
ment in the Emirates is real, both to provide a lawful 
outlet for criticism and discontent, and to begin the political 
education of the people. The need can possibly best be 
met by encouraging the formation of representative village 
and district councils. In some Emirates this is already 
being attempted. 

^ In south-eastern Nigeria on the other hand political associations, 
such as the Ibibio Union, are more democratic in outlook, and have 
not secured representation for the educated classes to the exclusion 
of the common people. 

® On Urban Advisory Coundls and on the Kenya Local Native 
Ccymcils there is of course a broader basis of representation, but these 
councils are not traditional. 
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Wherever policy calls for improvement in the status of 
councils, and the enlargement of their membership by the 
appointment of more popular representatives, there arises 
the question of how the new members are to be chosen. 
There are a number of alternative methods. The councils 
themselves can nominate additional members, but if the 
existing members are unduly conservative, they are not 
likely to make nominations acceptable to the ‘progres- 
sives’. Alternatively, the political societies can be asked to 
nominate, and this is the method which has frequently 
been followed in south-western Nigeria. It has the advan- 
tage that it gives representation to those who have been 
most actively demanding it, but it does not meet the larger 
need for popular representation. If councils are to fulfil 
their proper educt^tive function, they must not only be 
representative of existing political feeling. They must 
encourage a feeling of political responsibility in those who 
are still apathetic. A broai basis of representation should 
therefore be aimed at. Admittedly, this is sometimes diffi- 
cult in areas where most people are illiterate, but in most 
places there already exist village councils of one sort or an- 
other which are usually constituted on a democratic basis. 
It might well be that an effective system of village council 
representation on district couhcils, and of district councils 
on tribal councils, would be more practicable, as well as 
more educative and truly representative, than those sys- 
tems of direct election or minority representation which 
are usually preferred by the educated class. Little would 
be gained by substituting for authority based exclusively 
on tradition the minority rule of a few sectional interests. 
It may well be argued that educated people should not 
get representation as a class, but by winning the con- 
fidence of the people. In so far as they succeed in this, 
and thus fit themselves to represent the whole community, 
so they might expect to predominate on the councils. But 
in that case educated councillors would sit as rep5eseril:a- 
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tives responsible to the people generally, and not merely to 
their own class. 

For urban councils representation in the larger town- 
ships has usually been based on adult suffrage subject to 
a property qualification. This is the case, for example, in 
the Gold Coast towns of Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi- 
Takoradi. It has been suggested that in some cases better 
representation can be obtained by abolishing the property 
qualification and basing the representation on organized 
crafts, trades, and guilds. On the East Coast, where Afri- 
cans in townships may belong to many tribes, representa- 
tion on urban advisory councils is given to the urban tribal 
associations, and appears to work satisfactorily. 

Local authority councils may also help to solve a prob- 
lem of another kind. In most traditiyial native govern- 
ments there was no marked distinction between legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions. The making of rules, 
the judging of disputes and the enforcement of authority 
were in the hands of the same persons. The effect of modern 
colonial development has been to make each of these 
functions more exacting, and more demanding of special 
knowledge and experience. Local authorities have not 
merely to enforce existing custom. They are development 
agencies which make rules for many new purposes, and 
they must often adapt existing custom to meet a changing 
economic and social situation. Also, their executive func- 
tions are becoming increasingly important and specialized. 
This all means, in effect, that neither the chief nor any 
individual member of council can have all the special 
knowledge required for the efiicient working of local 
government. This problem is not easy to solve where the 
real authority is in the hands of a single chief. But where 
authority is shared among many, e.g. in a council, some 
of its functions can be delegated to members who have 
special knowledge or experience. Thus while the rule- 
making power and general control would be exercised by 
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the council as a whole, it may delegate the exercise of most 
of its judicial power to a few members who have special 
knowledge of eustomary law, and its executive power to 
a committee of which one member might become respon- 
sible for schools, one for agriculture, and so on. It may also 
appoint a finance committee of its more literate and money- 
minded councillors to advise it on finance and to prepare 
its budget. Such committees would work under the general 
control of the council and be responsible to it. This kind 
of development has, in fact, already taken place in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, among the Ibibio 
of south-eastern Nigeria, and in parts of Tanganyika. 

So far we have considered only the dual problems of 
making local governments more representative and more 
responsible, and we have noted the great potential value 
of the council in asWing such development. We have 
noted, too, that a grant of more responsibility may involve 
some immediate sacrifice of efficiency, and that this may 
well be justified by the very great need for political educa- 
tion which only the exercise of real responsibility can give. 

The c.xercise of more effective responsibility by Africans 
in local government must mean freedom to reject the 
advice of the central government in those matters over 
which full responsibility has bein granted. But it need not 
be assumed that its advice would always be rejected, or 
that inefficiency would necessarily follow even in back- 
ward areas. The central government can still advise and 
penuade where it no longer orders, and if its administra- 
tive and technical officers are men whom the people 
among whom they work like and trust, their advice will 
usually be welcomed and acted on. Local government may 
become efficient more slowly, perhaps, but it will also be 
more educative. 

The necessity for liking and trust between central govern- 
ment officers and the people whom they serve raises 
several important questions. The desirable bond of ffiend- 
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ship and understanding can only grow where European 
and African officers of the central government get to know 
the people of local communities well, and acquire much 
local knowledge of language and customs. This, in fact, 
often happens, but it is hindered by the too frequent trans- 
fer of both administrative and technical officers from one 
district to another. When this happens the whole slow 
process has to be begun over again, if indeed in view of the 
possibility of another early transfer, the officer feels that 
it is worth attempting in his new district. The evil effect of 
frequent transfers is now well recognized and understood. 

There is another difficulty, for very many officers are so 
overburdened with routine office work that they are too 
seldom able to tour their districts and make frequent 
contact with the people. This is particularly true of admin- 
istrative officers, who arc often heavily burdened with 
petty court cases, the payment of home remittances from 
migrant labourers, and by petty accountancy duties. Some 
of this work might well be done by native authorities, 
and some by government clerks, if they became more 
efficient and reliable. There is also room for the develop- 
ment of an intermediate administrative grade, which could 
relieve the district officer at once of many of his less re- 
sponsible duties to the greatt benefit of his most important 
work. 

In practice, the extent of the responsibility delegated to 
local authorities will be determined by several factors; 

' (i) by the readiness of the central government to allow 
lower standards than its own in such services as sanitation, 
market control, road maintenance, schools and dispen- 
saries; (ii) by the willingness of its technical departments 
to train local government staff; (iii) by the funds available 
for spending on local services; and (iv) by the size of the 
local authority. 

At present local authorities are financed in different 
w’ays ;in different territories. In Nigeria, Tanganyika, 
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Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, their chief source of 
revenue is a rebate granted by the central government from 
the proceeds of the direct tax. In other colonics they are 
usually financed by a system of separate local taxation. Of 
these two methods the second would seem to be preferable 
for several reasons. If we value the development of local 
government for the training it may give in responsibility 
and local initiative, it is undesirable to have the size of 
local revenue largely determined by a factor outside local 
control, i.c. by the central government. Separate local 
taxation, on the other hand, enaUes a progressive people 
to provide for themselves at their own expense new local 
government services for which other areas may not yet be 
ready; and it encourages a local feeling of responsibility 
for expenditure, since waste or inefficiency means a higher 
rate of local tax. Iwre is also a need in this connexion for 
an audit service which would leach a simpler method of 
accounting and care of public money than the complex 
system used by the central government. Neither adminis- 
trative officers nor private firms of auditors arc entirely 
suited to this work. 

Another problem is that of size. If local authorities are 
so small that their treasuries are therefore limited to a 
revenue of a few hundreds d year, they will be unable to 
develop a sufficient variety of local government services, 
because they will be unable to find the funds to staff and 
maintain them. On the other hand, if they arc too large, 
it will be difficult to develop that close contact with the 
people which is so educative a factor in local government 
affairs. Thus the size of native authorities is a matter of 
importance. Some progress has, in fact, already been made 
with the federation or amalgamation of very small native 
authorities into larger units with a common treasury, par- 
ticularly in south-eastern Nigeria and in parts of Tan- 
ganyika. 
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LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

I N a stable society in which the need for change is not 
much felt, law tends to be valued chiefly as a means of 
securing order and maintaining existing social rela- 
tions. This was true of law in tribal society before Parti- 
tion. ‘Its primary object has . . . been well defined as the 
desire to maintain social equilibrium, and its remedies are 
intended to restore any disturbance of that equilibrium.’* 
It was for this reason that the great majority of offences 
against law and custom were regarded as civil cases which 
could satisfactorily be settled by the p/yment of compen- 
sation to the injured family or clan. Criminal offences, 
i.e. those which were felt to offend against society as a 
whole— were few, although witchcraft, treason to the chief 
and a few other offences were so regarded, and then the 
remedy was usually the elimination of the offender from 
society, cither by banishment or death. 

Another noteworthy feature of tribal law was its lack 
of penal sanctions, such as police and prisons, which are 
commonly used to assist the enforcement of law in modern 
society. This was partly due to the fact, already explained, 
that most offences were remedied by the payment of com- 
pensation rather than by the punishment of the offender, 
and partly to the nature of tribal law. There was no statu- 
tory law. Law was customary, and it was supported by 
tradition and by rdigious belief.' It safeguarded what 
society deemed good, and when it was seriously broken 
^ Hailey, p. 265. 

® E.g. the common belief that custom had the support of the ances» 
tors as wcllasthelivingmenlbcrs of the tribe. To break the law might 
bring down supernatural punishment on every member of the group 
to which the offender belonged. 

' 146 
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there ‘exists finally the sanction of tribal punishment, due 
to a reaction in anger and indignation of the whole com- 
munity’.' Under tribal conditions this provided a far 
more powerful sanction for the punishment of the offender 
than police and prisons in modern African society. At 
present the penalties of fine or imprisonment for breaking 
colonial law often involve little or no social stigma. 

When British rule was established British law became 
the basis of law. It was subsequently modified or supple- 
mented according to need by local laws or regulations, 
but subject always to the right of the Grown to disallow 
them, or, if it wished, to make laws itself which would be 
binding on the colony. This latter right is very rarely used. 

One effect of Pastition was therefore to establish in each 
territory a body of law which had originally been developed 
by white men for their own use in their own country. This 
meant the setting up of courts of justice staffed by specially 
trained judges and magistrates, and of subordinate courts 
presided over by administrative officers. The judgements 
given in these courts were based on principles of right and 
justice which were not necessarily understood or accepted 
by Africans — e.g. in cases of witchcraft — and the courts 
themselves were conducted according to rules of procedure 
which Africans equally did not understand.’ 

In practice most Africans are little affected by these 
changes because the British courts deal with only a small 
proportion of the total number of cases in which Africans 
are involved. Most of these are dealt with by the native 
courts which still enforce tribal law and custom. The 
colonial or protectorate courts deal only with serious 
cases beyond the competence of the native courts; with 
cases for which trial by native court is thought unsuitable; 
with cases involving non-natives; and, in some territories 


'B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Sbuage Society, Kegan Paul, 
1926, p. 65. 

’ Such as rules of admissibility of evidence and of oaths. . 
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with appeals from the judgements of the native eourts. 
Moreover, it has been laid down as a general principle, 
that where Africans appear before colonial or protectorate 
courts the case should be decided ‘according to substantial 
law and justice without undue regard to technicalities of 
procedure and without undue delay’, and that ‘every 
court shall be guided by native law so far as it is applic- 
able and is not repugnant to justice or morality or incon- 
sistent with any Order in Council or Ordinance’ A The 
courts thus enforce two kinds of law; the one British in 
origin, and the other tribal. 

But British rule has had a profound influence on the 
scope and nature of the law administered by the native 
courts. We have noted that tribal law^was tribal custom, 
and that it was chiefly valued for keeping society stable. In 
the modern State there is also law of another kind- 
statutory or enacted law— which is chiefly valued as an 
instrument of change. Statutory law consists of law made 
by the legislature for any special purpose which the govern- 
ment deems good. It is very important during periods of 
rapid change, and when new situations arise for which 
existing law and custom give no guide. Moreover, custom 
which was good under the old conditions may become 
actually harmful under th6 new. In either case govern- 
ment can provide a remedy by making new laws. 

In British tropical Africa law of this kind is made by 
legislative councils,’ It covers a wide range of new needs 
created by the social and economic development of recent 
years: and although a good deal of it does not apply to 
Africans who arc still living under tribal conditions, there 

^ Uganda, Order in Council, quoted in Hailey, p. 274, as one 
example of a piinciplc generally applied. 

® A great deal of subsidiary legislation is made under powers dele- 
gated by legislative councils. E.g. a legislative council may give the 
Governor, the Covernor-ib-Council, or a Head of a Department, or 
a local governmentpower to make Rules and Regulations on certain 
matters* When such Rules are made they have the force of law. 
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are many laws which do, and the native courts are often 
expected to enforce them. Thus there are cultivation and 
grazing rules designed to protect the land against erosion 
and to safeguard water supplies; health and sanitary rules 
to prevent the spread of disease; and rules to control the 
manufacture of liquor, the use of markets, the carrying of 
weapons and so on. Rules like these are made to protect 
society against evils which can be foreseen, and any man 
who breaks them injures not merely one or two individuals, 
but everyone in the group to which he belongs. The effect 
of statutory law of this kind, therefore, is greatly to increase 
the variety of criminal offences which cannot be settled 
on the basis of compensation, but which inv olve the punish- 
ment of the offender. 

At present it is often difficult to get proper observance of 
such laws for seversh reasons. In the first place they lack 
the support of custom, and many people neither under- 
stand the reason for them nor fed that they are doing 
wrong by disobeying them. Native authorities often fail to 
enforce them strictly for the same reason. Secondly, 
statutory law lacks the sanctions of customary law' and it 
may be difficult to find other effective sanctions to take their 
place. The tribal sanctions for criminal offences were 
death, banishment or mutilation, llie first two arc suitable 
only for the most serious offences: the last offends against 
the principles of British law. Fine and imprisonment, which 
are the available alternatives, are often ineffective under 
existing African conditions, and the proper enforcement 
of statutory law may therefore be difficult. 

British rule has also affected the customary law enforced 
in the tribal courts; directly, by forbidding the applica- 
tion of tribal custom where it confficts with British ideas of 
justice or morality;* indirectly, by following a policy of 

^ The nature of customary sanctions is biiefiy explained in 
pp. 146-7 above. 

^ E.g. native courts are usually forbidden to enibree customary 3 aw 
relating to witchcraft 
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economic and social development which has greatly 
changed the circumstances under which men live. Thus 
the introduction of money, cash-cropping, commercial and 
industrial development, rail and road communications, 
Christianity, and school education have so changed Afri- 
can ways of life that custom with regard to such matters as 
land, marriage, properly and inheritance is changing too. 
In some cases customary law is adapted to suit the changed 
conditions. In others where existing customary law cannot 
be appKed, new law is gradually being formed by decisions 
of the native courts, as in cases arising out of money and 
trading transactions. 

Since law reflects the way in which people live, and the 
African way of life is changing, law must change too. In 
that sense the changes explained abow: are both necessary 
and desirable. But it cannot be demed that certain dis- 
advantages have occurred during the process. In tribal 
times the general principles of the law were well known 
and acceptable to the people; they were administered by 
chiefs and elders who were respected for their wide know- 
ledge of tribal custom; and tribal sanctions, although in- 
formal compared with modem legal sanctions, were never- 
theless very effective. 

The law which is adminfetered by the native courts to- 
day to some extent lacks these advantages. Much of the 
enacted law is not necessarily acceptable or fully under- 
stood, either by the people or even by the chiefs and elders 
who enforce it. Modern sanctions tend to be less effective 
than those of former times. Even customary (civil) law 
provides difficulties. Chiefi and elders used to acquire their 
knowledge of customary law during a long period of tribal 
education for which modem conditions often fail to pro- 
vide the necessary leisure, and the ordinary native elder 
is tending to become, less learned in customary law than 
his predecessors.* 

^ ‘Th^ effect of modern conditions (e.g. the absence of many men 
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There is the further difficulty that neither custom nor 
enacted law provides a guide to many of the civil cases now 
coming before the native courts, and similar cases may be 
decided on different principles in different places. More- 
over, illiterate elders, versed only in existing customary 
law, are not well fitted to create new principles of law in 
civil cases of a new type, such as those which arise out of 
commercial intercourse. 

Another problem is the need for a change in court pro- 
cedure. In many areas proceedings in the tribal courts were 
informal and ‘more after the style of a family council than 
a court of law’. There were no written records, no rules of 
admissibility of evidence, and no regular machinery for 
the execution of judgements. Hearings were attended by 
relatives and friends as well as witnesses, and all were free 
to speak. Time wa^ no object. 

Informal procedure of this kind is becoming less and less 
suited to modern conditions. Many Africans are in paid 
employment and for them time is a serious factor. Rules 
of evidence arc now necessary since judges arc less likely 
than in the past to have pre-knowledge of the facts of the 
cases which come before them; and oaths can no longer 
properly be used as evidence where the breakdown of 
tribal belief makes cheating easy for those who have ceased 
to believe in supernatural punishment. Thus ‘such ques- 
tions as the burden of proof, the admissibility of hearsay 
evidence, the value of circumstantial evidence, the admis- 
sibility of evidence as to character, etc., are by no means 
mere technicalities’.* 

from their homes for long periods, the need for continuous work to 
earn a living, the influence of missions, etc.) in restricting the oppor- 
tunities for tribal education of this kind needs no emphasis. It is a 
well-known fact, moreover, that the exact memory for detail which is 
characteristic of piimitive and illiterate minds is usually unable to 
survive the process of modern education.* 

Arthur Phillips, Ripmt on Native TtiSmaU, Government Printer, 
Nairobi, Kenya, p. 277. 

* Ibid., p. 247. 
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Thus change has already taken place both in the law 
administered by the native courts and in their procedure, 
and further changes can be expected. The question arises 
whether the courts should be left unaided and unguided 
to adapt law and procedure as they see fit, or whether the 
central government should co-ordinate their development 
on the lines of some general policy. 

The central governments have always taken a great 
interest in the native courts, partly because they have been 
found convenient agents for enforcing a good deal of 
enacted law, and partly, also, because the contentment of 
the people with colonial rule depends in large measure on 
the efficiency and acceptability of the native court system. 
Government control in the past, howetter, has been exer- 
cised chiefly through its administrative officers. These have 
had the duty of supervising the courts, Revising their judge- 
ments and hearing appeals. Their main object has been 
to prevent abuses. 

Development in recent years has led colonial govern- 
ments to realize the need for attempting more than this. 
However able and painstaking administrative officers may 
be, not necessarily all of them arc well qualified to advise the 
courts on the difficult problem of adjusting customary law 
to changed conditions.* Moreover, it is undesirable that 
native law should develop according to different principles 
in different parts of a single colony; but without guidance 
from the centre this is likely to occur. At present, neither 
administrative officers nor members of native courts are 
likely to know what decisions have been reached elsewhere 
on issues relevant to the cases with which they deal. 

One possible answer to this problem is the appointment 
of a Judicial Adviser’ and of Provincial Judicial Officers, 

’ Judicial Advisers have already been appointed in Buganda, in 
Kenya, and on the Gold Coast. Similar appointments are contem- 
plated elsewhere, e.g. in Northern Rhodesia, and an advisory com- 
mittee oij native law has been set up in the Colonial OfEce in London. 
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trained in British law and familiar with local conditions 
and native law, to undertake as specialists work which at 
present is often combined with the many other duties of 
administrative officers. It is believed that .such officers 
would be most valuable in supervising the work of the 
native courts, and in providing the necessary co-ordinated 
guidance for the proper evolution and adaptation of native 
law and procedure. They would provide a suitable con- 
necting link between the native court system and the 
government courts, for, as we have seen, there now exist 
side by side two systems of law in each territory, adminis- 
tered by two kinds of courts. Yet, Hailey states: 

The general aim of legislation in British colonies may be said 
to be directed towards producing a common body of law which 
is expressed as applicable both to Europeans and Africans.* 

And again; ^ 

. . . there is not yet any clear view on the fundamental question 
whether a uniform law is to be achieved by a more liberal 
adaptation of English law to the needs of African conditions, 
or alternatively by a deliberate and regularized modification 
of the law and procedure which the native courts apply.’ 

The appointment of specialized judicial officers, know- 
ledgeable both in British and native law, would appear to 
be the first necessary step towards the solution, not only of 
this problem, but of others also. Law needs to be certain, 
but it cannot be certain unless it is weU known. Yet, in 
fact, the court members of to-day tend to be less know- 
ledgeable than their predecessors even of their own cus- 
tomary law.’ 

There is thus a great need that customary law should 
be recorded so that both original custom and the principles 
on which it is being adapted can be known and certain. 
The Kenya Report on Native Tribunals* suggests that 

* Hailey, p. 374, * 

’ Ibid., p. 308. 

• See p. 150. * Para. 841. , 

L 
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‘continuous, systematic, specialized study is necessary, and 
it should be carried out on a co-ordinated basis’ as one 
of the tasks of Provincial Judicial Officers. 

It may also be desirable that the central government — 
through its administrative and judicial officers— should 
influence the composition of the courts. If power of appoint- 
ment is left solely with the chief, or with the chief and 
council, one of two disadvantages is likely to occur. On 
the one hand, if the chief is educated and ‘progressive’, 
he may appoint too large a proportion of younger men of 
his own kind, and the courts may then lose the confidence 
of illiterate and backward people who still form the larger 
part of the population. On the other hand, if illiterate and 
conservative elders dominate the tribunals, they may fail 
to understand many of the issues which come before the 
courts for decision. This particularly^pplies, of course, to 
cases which arise out of commercial transactions and the 
use of money. These dangers can be avoided if the central 
government has the power to ensure that courts arc pro- 
perly representative both of the older and of the more 
modem elements in African society. 

This, however, is not enough. The increasing complexity 
of the law and the problems which arise in adapting it to 
modern needs make it urgently necessary that at least some 
members of the more important native courts, and more 
especially of the appeal courts, should have legal training. 
It has been suggested^ that this need can best be met by 
training Africans of good general education in certain 
aspects of both British and customary law; and that prior 
to their appointment as judges they should gain further 
experience as clerks to the senior courts, as inspectors and 
instructors of the relatively untrained court clerks now 
employed, or as research assistants in customary law to the 
Provincial Judicial Officers. 

It has also been suggested that a good deal might be 

Kenya Report on Native Tribunals, paras. 563-71. 
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done to improve the present situation if a proportion of the 
existing native court judges could be given short courses of 
instruction in those aspects of law and procedure in which 
improvement is most necessary. The provision of suitable 
legal education is an urgent need, and until it can be met 
little real progress in solving present-day problems of the 
native courts can be expected. 

While many of the technical problems of law and pro- 
cedure may be solved by these means, there yet remains 
the basic problem of securing for the law more general and 
willing acceptance by the people. Commercial and indus- 
trial development, and the spread of Christianity, Islam, 
and modern education have weakened the tribal sanctions 
by which the obedience of the mass of people was formerly 
secured. Modem pepal sanctions are often an unsatisfac- 
tory substitute. It is flifficult and sometimes impossible to 
impose money penalties on people whose income is still 
largely measured in other forms of wealth. Imprisonment 
may inconvenience them, but it is not usually felt as a 
disgrace, and it has the compensating advantage for many 
people of securing for them higher standards of food, 
clothing, and accommodation than they could find out- 
side the prison. But although modern sanctions are thus 
often ineffective it is hard to 'see what could take their 
place. The only remedy may well be the slow development 
of a type of soeiety in wliich these sanctions will be more 
effective. 

But, after all, most men in most societies do not observe 
the law merely through fear of legal sanctions. They obey 
it because they are loyal members of their society, and be- 
cause they recognize the law under which they live as the 
expression of what is right, just, and necessary for the well- 
being of them all. It is this element of general acceptance 
which is so often lacking among thp illiterate and semi- 
literate majority in tropical Africa at the present time. This 
is partly due to sheer ignorance of what the law is, especi- 
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ally among illiterates or those who are literate only in the 
vernacular. * But even where a law is known people often do 
not understand the reasonsforit. Itmay beregarded as mere- 
ly oppressive and restrietive, and in such cases people may 
break it if they feel that they can safely do so.“ In so far 
as this is true it may be remedied by the spread of eduea- 
tion. But there is also a political cause. The central govern- 
ments arc still looked on by most people as alien govern- 
ments, and while that attitude persists the laws they make 
arc in some sense alien laws. Thus fuller respect for the law 
may in some measure have to wait on the development 
of a feeling of nationality. When this is achieved, and 
when the law-making assembly becomes representative of 
it, so government-made laws will become more gener- 
ally acceptable. The law will then be jtaintained, not only 
by the penal sanctions enforced by government, but also 
by greater support from the ordinary citizen, 

' Thus evciy year many people are convicted of statutory offences 
in respect of acts which they did not know were breaches of the law. 
Of courae, this is also true of European countries, but in Africa this par- 
ticular problem is much more acute. 

* E.g. laws designed to safeguard soil fertility and public health. 
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THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 

A very brief outline of the organization and powers 
of central government institutions was given in 
Chapter X. No one maintains that these institu- 
tions are ideal and that they should not be changed. They 
mark the stage so far reached in a long process of experi- 
ment which aims at the final achievement of full self- 
government. Difference of opinion can therefore only arise 
in deciding how and, when future changes should take place. 

Throughout this survey we have assumed that we are 
aiming at something more than mere independence. We 
are interested not only in the fact of independence but also 
in its quality. Self-government should mean representa- 
tive and preferably democratic self-government, and not 
government by any small minority enjoying special eco- 
nomic and political privileges. Self-government should also 
mean efficient government. Ifthesqtwo conditions are not 
met there is a danger of perpetuating for many of the 
people their present unsatisfactory way of life, and on these 
terms self-government might well be bought at too high a 
price. Our task is to consider proposals for future change 
in this light and to see how far they arc likely to assist in 
achieving our ideal. 

Problems concerned wltli efficiency arise in any case, 
whether self-government is the aim or not. One such 
problem is that of size. Most of the present colonial boun- 
daries were fixed in the nineteenth century, mainly for 
political reasons and under very diljerent conditions from 
those which obtain to-day. The result has been that some 
colonies are far too small for their governments ever toTie 
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able to provide elSciently or economically the large variety 
of services needed in the modern African state. This is 
true both of East and West Africa. In East Africa, for 
instance, even before the outbreak of war, it had been found 
necessary to administer customs, currency, and postal ser- 
vices on a common basis for Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda; and Makerere College is an inter-territorial insti- 
tution for higher education which serves the needs of all 
East African territories, including Zanzibar. In West and 
in East Africa there are Courts of Appeal which serve all 
the territories in each group. 

During the recent war the need for close co-operation in 
a common policy was even more strongly felt. To some 
extent this was a temporary need <0 meet a sudden 
emergency, but there are many other matters of permanent 
importance for which a centrally afiministered common 
policy is highly desirable. Migrants travel from one terri- 
tory to another in search of work. Deforestation in one 
colony may lead to soil erosion, shrinking water supplies 
and river-flooding in another. The spread of epidemic 
disease and insect pests is not halted by political boun-' 
daries. If modern conditions make the effective administra- 
tion of larger political units easier, they also make it more 
necessary. 

Large political units are desirable, not only for this rea- 
son, but also in the interests of economy. Government 
revenues are limited by the smallness of colonial popula- 
tions as well as by their poverty. Every colony, however 
small, needs research and other specialized services in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, medicine, and education. 
It is wasteful to supply them to the highest standard for 
each small political unit, and great economies are possible, 
per head of populalion, where they can be made to serve very 
wide areas. Similar economies are possible in administra- 
tion by reducing the number of governors, secretariat 
officials, and highly paid departmental heads. 
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In West Africa the separation of the dependencies from 
each other by large blocks of foreign-controlled territory 
makes development of this kind more difficult than in 
East Africa. There the territories under British rule have 
common boundaries, and the improvement of air trans- 
port may soon remove the remaining obstacles to speedy 
travel. But although geography does not hinder, other fac- 
tors do. Common interests exist, but so does suspicion, 
especially racial suspicion, and some Africans in Uganda 
and Tanganyika fear that closer union with Kenya, unless 
adequate safeguards were provided, might mean a worsen- 
ing of their chances of economic and political develop- 
ment. 

Between 1924 and 1931 several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to work out acceptable proposals for co-ordinat- 
ing East African policy and administration. All that was 
achieved was the establishment of a Conference of East 
African Governors which had no executive or legislative 
powers. They discussed matters in private, and any agree- 
ment reached could only be put into effect by getting 
identical laws passed by the legislative councils of each 
territory. Meanwhile, the need for an effective common 
organization has continued to increase. Common services 
have already been established for Defence, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs and Excise, Income Tax, Meteoro- 
logy, Civil Aviation, Air Transport, Statistics, Currency, 
Central Research and Higher Education. It is foreseen 
that it may well be desirable that control ‘over industrial 
development and the production and marketing of agri- 
cultural produce should be exercised on an East African 
rather than a territorial basis’.* It is equally desirable that 
the development of communications should be centrally 
controlled. 

The Colonial Office Paper No. i()i on Inter-Territorial 

* Col. No. 19 1 . hter-Terriloriat Organii:aiion in East Afiua,'HMS.O., 
1946. 
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Organization in East Africa, while recognizing that politi- 
cal federation or fusion is not immediately practicable, 
presents proposals for establishing an elTective organiza- 
tion for providing necessary common services. It proposes 
an East African High Commission consisting of the Gover- 
nors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, and a central 
legislature on which European, Indian and African 
interests would be equally represented. It makes provision 
for executive administration to be in the hands of five 
officials. It would leave finance to be settled by negotia- 
tion and agreement between the territorial governments. 
These proposals have been criticized, especially in Kenya, 
and at the time of writing the issue is stiU in doubt. What is 
certain, however, is that a problem exists which must be 
solved if East African development is not to be greatly 
hampered. 

The same need for a common organization is felt by 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
but again there are politieal and racial difficulties. How- 
ever, the important first step has been taken of forming a 
Central African Council consisting of the Governors and 
other representatives of the territories. Even if this falls 
short of the ideal of jin efficient central legislature and 
executive, it may well prepare the way for some future 
advance towards it. A West African Council has also 
recently been set up. It consists of the Governors only and 
has no executive or legislative functions. 

Apart from the problems of securing intcr-tcrriiorial co- 
ordination, there is the further problem of improving the 
inlcrml co-ordination of government services. The civil 
service consists of the administration proper and of a 
number of technical and professional departments, each 
with its own departmental head who is responsible to the 
Governor. These departments, says Hailey, 

. ... tend to trench on each other’s field of work, with the result 
that there is not only overlapping but even, at times, a con- 
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flict of policy. Much can be done towards the co-ordination of 
policies by mutual discussion between heads of departments 
and local authorities, but the direction of policy cannot rightly 
be settled by inter-departmental compromises. In theory, the 
Governor is the controlling agency, but he is to a great extent 
dependent on a Chief or Colonial Secretary who may find the 
burden excessive.' 

There is now a tendency to tackle this problem by organ- 
izing departments of government in groups under mem- 
bers of executive councils, each member being directly 
responsible to the Governor for his group of departments. 
Thus in Kenya, which adopted this solution in 1945, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinary services, fores- 
try, soil and water conservation, and natural resources 
generally, as well as marketing and settlement, tvill be 
co-ordinated undJir one member of the Governor’s 
Council, who will have a general authority and respon- 
sibility in these matters direct to the Governor.* 

Co-ordination is also important in the provinces. There 
the provincial commissioner or resident is responsible for 
the general well-being of his province, and oiEcers of 
technical departments engaged in provincial work are thus 
in one sense subject to his direction and control. They are 
also, naturally, responsible to the heads of their own depart- 
ments. This dual responsibility may give rise to awkward 
situations if, for example, the policy of a department calls 
for action which the provincial administrative officer 
thinks ill-timed in view of the attitude of the native 
authorities for which he is responsible. Sir Donald Cameron 
has suggested that the difficulty mu.st be resolved by 
definitely .subordinating the activities of departmental 
officers to administrative control. The administrative 
officer ‘must be regarded as the judge of the effect of any 
activity on the conditions of the province, political or 

^ Hailey, p. 229. 

® Kenya Government White Paper, June 1 945. ^ 
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Otherwise, from the native point of view’.' Lord Hailey 
believes that the desired result can often be obtained by 
encouraging close association and co-operation between 
administrative and technical officers. With this end in 
view he urges the siting of all provincial departmental 
headquarters in the same place, and the formation of 
provincial committees on which all departments should be 
represented. These committees would sit under the chair- 
manship of the provincial commissioner, and would be 
used to formulate general provincial policy which co- 
ordinated the activities of all departments. Considerable 
progress on these lines has been made during the past few 
years. 

If administrative officers are to be able satisfactorily to 
co-ordinate many differing activities, it is most necessary 
that they should be relieved of som^ of the office work 
with which they arc still heavily burdened. This demands 
the recruitment of more well-educated and responsible 
men than are available at present; and, indeed, it is un- 
likely that there can be any considerable increase in the 
general efficiency of government administration until the 
provision of good secondary education in Africa has been 
widely extended. The annual output from the schools 
of men who have reached'even school certificate stan- 
dard can still best be numbered in tens rather than 
in hundreds, even in the bigger and more ‘advanced’ 
colonies. “ 

The employment in the government service’ of more and 
better-qualified Africans, and especially of men who are 
qualified to rise to senior posts, is also important for pro- 
gress towards effective self-government. This point has 
already been explained, and we have noted the British 
government’s intention of assisting suitable persons in the 

* The Principles of Pfative' Administration and their Application, 19341 
P- 4 . 1 - 

” See Qliapter IV for details on thb point. 
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colonies to obtain the necessary academic and professional 
qualifications. ‘ 

The Africanization of the senior civil service, though it 
will take time, is a relatively simple problem. It will be 
much more difficult to ensure that, when self-government 
comes, and power is handed over, it will rest with the 
people generally and not with any particular minority of 
race or class. That self-government should mean representa- 
tive or demcraiic self-government should be unquestionable. 
The British people believe that there are no differences of 
race, birth, sex, wealth, education or power sufficient to 
justify the permanent subordination of one race to another; 
or, within any group, of most men to a privileged minority. 
It is on the bask of this belief that they are prepared to 
grant the right to colonial people to rule themselves. But 
if this belief is accented by Afrieans, as it must be by those 
who claim self-government as a right, they must claim it 
not just for the tribe or class to which they belong, but for 
all persons within the colony, however poor, or ignorant, 
or under-privileged they may now be. Ihe ideal of human 
equality does not deny that differences and inequalities 
exist, but it does refuse to label any men or groups of men 
as innately inferior to others— and therefore less right- 
worthy— on a priori grounds.'The ideal stands for equality 
of opportunity and equality of rights, including political 
rights, as the best means of securing a healthy develop- 
ment of society and of each individual person in it. 

If we accept this — and after all it must be accepted by 
all those who would claim self-govemment as a right — it 
follows that there should be no question of the supreme 
power of government being handed over to any privileged 
minority, and it makes no difference whether the minority 
in question is white or black or brown. No race or class can 
establish as a right for itself what it would deny to others. 

So much for the ideal, but to put it into practice under 
* P- * 3 '- 
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African conditions is extremely difficult. History does not 
help us. There are, indeed, several examples in the British 
Commonwealth of one-time colonies which have reached 
full responsible self-government and Dominion status but 
which, at an earlier stage of development, had constitu- 
tions not unlike those of the tropical African dependencies 
of to-day. Thus the Australian colonies had governors 
appointed by the Crown, and legislative councils with 
minorities of nominated or elected unofficial members. 
Self-government was reached; (i) by increa.sing the num- 
ber of unofficial members until they formed the majority 
and finally the whole of the Assembly; (ii) by the substitu- 
tion of election for nomination; and (iii) by increasing the 
powers of the Assemblies and redueing those of the 
Governors until full autonomy was attained. Such develop- 
ment was possible and beneficial because the colonies 
which reached self-government in this way were already 
‘permanent, self-conscious, and possessed of distinct 
interests’.^ 

Self-government was not granted solely because Britain 
accepted the ideal of political equality between distinct 
groups of men. It was also justified by the facts. These 
colonies not only asked^for more independence, but their 
inhabitants generally were reasonably well fitted to exer- 
cise it. This meant in practice that they were seeking some 
form of democratic self-government." 

The difficulties which hinder progi-css towards the ideal 
in tropical Africa are indeed great. Effective democracy 

' Quoted from Dclisle Bums, Polilical Ideah, Fourtli Edition, O.U.P. 
igsq, p. 222. Delisle Burns considers that a giant of self-government 
to any group ran be justified if it has these three characteristics. 

" Two exceptions to this generalization must be noted — both 
Afiiran. In South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia the grant of 
self-government left the majority of the (African) people without 
cfiecthi' representation. These two instances indeed emphasize the 
fact tliat present African conditions any grant of sclf-govemmcnt 
alogg traditional lines must mean minority rule with all its attendant 
dangers tp the interests of the unrepresented masses. 
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implies an electorate which has reached some minimum 
standard of political consciousness and national feeling. At 
present only a small minority has attained it. It implies 
too that there exists a sufficient number of people who are 
highly qualified by education and experience of public 
affairs, and able, if elected, wisely to exercise legislative 
and executive powers in the interests of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. So far, \ cry few Africans have had opportunities 
of so qualifying themselves. 

It is this dual prolrlcm of backwardness among the future 
electorate and of inexperience among many of its potential 
representatives that the British and colonial governments 
are now most earnestly trying to solve. Failure would mean 
either delaying a ,granl of self-government to the distant 
time when all Africans can be educated, and national feel- 
ing has become an'effcctive political force, or granting it 
to a small minority which might use it for selfish ends. It is 
therefore important that a satisfactory solution should be 
reached. 

The problem is being tackled in several ways. First, it 
must be noted that the mass education schemes now under 
discussion are important for political as well as for social 
and economic reasons. They represent a serious attempt 
to educate the great majority of people who have never 
been to school, and to widen the education of those who 
have. If it is successful mass education can very greatly 
help the attainment of one of the essentials for democratic 
self-government — the education of the electorate. * 

Secondly, as we saw in Chapter XI, local governments 
arc becoming more responsible and more democratic. 
There are many recent instances of this trend both in West 
and East Africa, and more particularly in eastern Nigeria 
and eastern and northern Uganda. In both regions the 
system of ‘warrant’ chiefs or headmen has been replaced 

' I am here using the word ‘education’ in its widest sense, and not 
with the restricted meaning of literacy or school education only'. 
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by a graded series of representative councils. For instance, 
in the Eastern Province of Uganda there are now four 
grades of council; 

The Muluka or Village Council, 

The Gombolola or Sub-Chief’s Council, 

The County Council, and 
The District or Tribal Council 

The Muluka Councils consist of a minority of chie& and 
of a large majority of representatives elected by the people 
of tlie Muluka, together with a few leading people elected 
by the Council itself. These Muluka Councils each elect 
representatives to sit on the Gombolola Councils, which, in 
turn, elect their representatives to sit on the County 
Councils. These in their turn elect representatives to sit on 
the District or Tribal Council. 

Thus each Council acts as an electil?g body, or eUctoral 
college, for the council of the next higher grade, and the 
people, by being directly represented on the Muluka Coun- 
cils, are also Indirectly represented by the unofficial ma- 
jorities on the higher councils. Each grade of council, of 
course, has several other iunctions besides that of election. 

This system of indirect election is particularly suited to 
existing African conditions. It means that at each stage 
where election takes place thfe electors choose from among 
people they know. It should mean too that the elected 
members of the District Council come to it trained by ex- 
perience of dealing with public affairs in the lower grades 
of council, and therefore able to understand more clearly 
than the ordinary muluka elector the need to subordinate 
narrow local interests to the wider interests of the whole 
district. 

Indirect elections to local government may therefore be 
of great potential importance as a means of selecting, 
training, and broadening the minds of people’s representa- 
tives. At the moment, and for some time to come, their 
work may be restricted to local government. Ultimately, 
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however, the effect must be to ease the transition to popular 
representation on the legislative council of the colonial 
government. 

Training for responsible work in public affairs is also 
being assisted by the appointment of suitably qualified 
African unofficials to government advisory committees 
concerned with education, labour, agriculture, and similar 
matters. Still more important, because more people attend 
them, are the provincial and regional councils which have 
been established during the past few years. These may con- 
sist mainly of chiefs, as in Nigeria and on the Gold Coast, 
or they may also include representatives of urban advisory 
councils and welfare associations as in Northern Rhodesia. 
Such councils arf useful for the discussion of interests 
shared in common by a number of local governments, and 
they deal with nafional rather than purely local affairs. 
They help both to encourage national feeling and to pro- 
vide a means for its expression. They are therefore even 
more important than local government councils in training 
potential representatives on colonial legislative councils. 

At present regional councils have no legislative authority, 
although they may obtain it at a later stage, and in any 
case they may be given other functions. Lord Hailey sug- 
gests that: • ' \ 

Nowhere ... are they likely to have a permanent value, as 
part of a framework of political institutions, if their functions 
are purely consultative. It may be suggested, therefore, that 
in the first instance they should have authority to review local 
authority by-laws, to provide for the training of personnel for 
local authority services, and to maintain services which, while 
of local application, cannot be undertaken by individual 
authorities. 

The regional councils recently set up in Nigeria under 
the proposals for constitutional reorganization published 
in 1945' have many of these functions: 

‘ Cmd. 6599. 
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... all Bills, except urgent Bills, would lie discussed in the 
Councils before being submitted to the Legislative Council, and 
amendments could be suggested. The Councils would also be 
given some financial responsibility. Regional budgets would 
be drawn up, on which would be borne the cost of all Covern- 
ment services in the region, including salaries, except central 
services. . . . The regional estimates would be debated in the 
Councils and amended if desired, after which they would be 
submitted for the Governor’s approval.* 

A fui liter important function of the councils is to act as 
electoral colleges, for the councils elect twenty of the 
twenty-four elected African members of the Nigerian 
Legislative Council.’ This principle of indirect election 
through electoral colleges has ako been adopted for the 
new Gold Coast constitution, for the nine Provincial mem- 
bers arc elected by the Joint Provincial Council. It may 
well be applied in other colonies, ancKince it may liclp to 
speed up African political development it needs some 
explanation. 

Most illiterate African cultivators or labourers may stiU 
be too locally minded for any direct method of electing 
national representatives to be immediately practicable. 
Yet they are already quite capable of selecting suitable 
men to represent their interests in local affairs. Men so 
selected would get politically educated above the general 
level of their fellow-countrymen by attendance at local 
councils, and thus become better fitted than the primary 
electors to elect representatives to the next higher stage. 
This land of indirect election, where each grade of coun- 
cil becomes an electoral college for the next, means in prac- 
tice wiser election: and if the lowest grade of council is 
truly representative, the higher grades will also be repre- 
sentative — not of any particular class or minority interests, but of 
the people generally. 

* Quoted from the Colojiiat Review, ]ono 1945, p. 44, and based on 
an article in the Economist, 'to March 1945. 

’ The remaining four would be directly elected by ballot as at 
present by the townspeople of Lagos and Calabar. 
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This is the important point. The alternatives are all 
unsatisfactory. Nomination by the Governor of representa- 
tives of African opinion does not satisfy those who are 
politically minded. The restriction of the right to vote to 
educated, wealthy, or politically conscious people may well 
threaten the interests of those to whom the vote is not 
given, and might be held to justify delay in granting legis- 
lative councils unofficial majorities and increased powers. 
Africans are critical of the government of Southern 
Rhodesia where, since 1923, over one and a quarter 
million Africans have been ruled by a government con- 
trolled by the European minority. They suspect that 
African interests may be sacrificed to the minority inter- 
ests of the white tnen who control the government. But 
is there any reason to believe that in other colonies it 
would be any mote satisfactory to give sole political 
power to an educated or wealthy African minority? 

At present both the system of taxation and the level of 
salaries in the government service tend to favour the 
richer, better-educated, and vocal minorities. Yet the 
main effort of such minorities seems to be chiefly directed 
to raising salary rates yet higher — necessarily at the expense 
of the poorer part of the population. And the well-educated 
and richer class — who alone dmong Africans have so far 
had representation on legislative councils — have steadily 
opposed any proposals to tax them more heavily than the 
poor. African minorities, no less than white, may lay them- 
selves open to the charge of seeking to use political power 
for selfish ends. 

The system of indirect election through a series of local 
and regional councils may well go a long way to provide 
a solution to the problem of establishing a satisfactory 
representative system. The better-educated and wealthier 
class would still predominate on legislative councils, as 
, they do on the legislative assemblies of every country 
But they would have been put there by the peo^e. 

M 
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They would indirecdy depend on popular support for their 
re-election, and this should be an effective safeguard 
against the worst dangers of minority rule. 

Meanwhile, few even of die local governments hai’e yet 
got good representative institutions, and until these have 
been developed there can be little real progress with popu- 
lar representation on regional or central government 
councils. Electoral colleges Idee the provincial councils on 
the Gold Coast and the proposed regional councils for 
Nigeria are composed mainly of chiefs. Do these necessarily 
properly represent their people? Doubts have already been 
expressed in a responsible Northern Nigerian vernacular 
newspaper; 

In the new Constitution the Chiefs will tave the opportunity 
of learning to express their wishes in the I egislative Council, as 
representatives of their own people. But what about the people? 
What about the fanners, the salaried officials, the traders and 
all the rest? What provision is there in the new Consdtution for 
them to start learning how to express themselves openly, and 
not behind closed doors and in private? . . . We know that the 
North is not yet ripe for the introduction of election by ballot of 
representatives of the people. We feel that some scheme should, 
however, be evolved which will enable the common men to 
have their voices heard. ' 

These questions might equally well have been asked in 
almost any part of tropietd Afriea. They cannot be in- 
definitely ignored. 

' From Gaskijia Ta Fi Kwaba, abridged extracts given in West Africa, 
22 December 1945, and in the CoUmal Review, March 1946, p. 136. 
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REVIEW 

T he problems which have been discussed in the 
two books of this survey are all, in one way or 
another, the result of recent contact with the out- 
side world. This contact is affecting the whole structure of 
African society, and every phase of life and thought of its 
individual members. 

It is causing changes which are both rapid and uneven, 
and is subjecting African society to heavy strain. Julian 
Huxley in a recent Ijook* stresses the new and formidable 
problem caused by modern scientific and technical de- 
velopment, which has everywhere speeded up the rate of 
major social change. It means in effect, he says, that each 
individual may have to recast his ideas and attitudes once 
or even twice during his working life. If this makes life 
difScult, even for educated men in Europe, it makes it still 
more difficult for Africans, most of whom arc uneducated, 
Indeed, they arc subjected W double stress. They have 
to catch up, as it were, from a tribal to a modern organ- 
ization of society, while modern society itself is changing 
at a rapid rate, Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that change is uneven as well as rapid, and it is this 
quality of unevenness that causes tropical Africa’s most 
difficult problems. Many examples of uneven develop- 
ment have been given in earlier chapters. For instance, 
land is now used for profit as well as for subsistence, so 
that more land is cultivated than ever before. This change 
should have been accompanied by changes in land tenure 
,and in agricultural methods. They have failed to come 
‘ On Lining in a Renolutien, Chatto and Windus I944._ 
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quickly enough, the balance of agriculture has been upset, 
and soil erosion has become a serious problem. It has been 
the same with cattle. A new factor, veterinary science, was 
introduced and took effect too quickly to be accompanied 
by any corresponding change in African ideas of cattle- 
management. Heavy overstocking and the destruction of 
the soil have been the result. Again, labour was required 
on plantations and mines, and the people quickly responded 
to opportunities for wage-earning. But there has been no 
satisfactory adjustment of social organization. Men leave 
their wives in their village homes while they go in search 
of temporary work, and by their absence they disorganize 
native agriculture and rural society. Yet, because their 
absence is only temporary, there has been little growth of 
stable urban societies where wage-earners can lead a 
family life under decent conditions, ahd acquire industrial 
skills of permanent value. Custom and social and political 
organization are stUl, in large measure, based on the small- 
scale tribal societies of fifty years ago; but the economic 
conditions under which men now live are those of modem 
large-scale societies. Until this situation can be altered by 
changing African society to fit modern needs there can 
be no escape from strmn and stress, hardship and discom- 
fort. Social evils will multiply. 

The main burden of this remoulding of African society 
must fall on educated men of African race. They stand 
between two worlds— the tribal and the modern— and 
have some knowledge of both. It is they who can best teach 
the others, the uneducated, who are still attempting to 
live by tribal custom in a changing modern world. 

So far, unfortunately, the education of the educated has 
done little to assist them with this task. It has too often been 
narrowly restricted to providing professional or technical 
training— to providing useful cogs in the machinery of 
government and of industrial and commercial enterprise. ^ 
But if we hold the ideal of a free Africa of responsible self- 
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governing States, must we not also give at least equal 
emphasis in school and colleges and in adult life to the 
provision of opportunities for political education? As men 
obtain political power they must be able to form sound 
political judgements if power is to be used wisely. But 
sound political judgements must be based on knowledge. 
Good intentions are not enough. 

It may be that men and women of good will are most admir- 
able, but they are dangerous if they are ignorant. And in 
political action knowledge is even more required nowadays 
than good intentions ... no man can make up by good wishes 
for his ignorance of facts. Political education is what is most 
needed. ‘ 


r t)elisle Bums, pp. 337-8. 
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